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TIGLATH-PILESER I AND HIS WARS 


A. T. OLMSTEAD 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Early Assyrian history is by no means attractive to the student 
who most enjoys historical problems. The annalistic form of 
inscription has not yet developed and the narrative tends to thin 
out into bare lists of rulers or records of building operations, 
broken here and there by a few high-sounding titles which speak 
of not far distant conquests or of equal struggles with the former 
suzerain Babylon. Careful study may give a certain amount of 
life to the picture, but, when all has been said, true history 
begins only with the first Tiglath-Pileser. For the first time 
we have true annals, and from these annals we can construct a 
picture with the details necessary to make the account live.* 

At his accession, Tiglath-Pileser found a small enough country. 
The days of Tukulti-Ninib were past and Assyria had since seen 
serious losses on all sides. Least dangerous were those on the 
south for Babylon too had suffered decay, though still strong 
enough for an occasional raid. The boundary was back again 
at the Lower Zab and all the debatable ground was in Babylonian 
hands. On the west, Assyrian control ended with the steppe 
across which Arabs from south of the Euphrates roamed at will. 
To the north, the frontier was dangerously near, the first line of 
the foothills, and to the east it is not clear that all the Assyrian 
triangle had yet come into his hands. Raids there might be into 
the mountains to north and to east, but of conquests there was 
as yet none to boast. 

The half century of decline had given opportunity for various 
Asianie peoples to work their way into the regions which had 
once owed at least nominal allegiance to the Assyrian monarchs. 





* The present paper has two main purposes: to interpret the wars in the 
light of the broader considerations of a political nature and to study the 
topography. The former is the natural development of the preliminary 
source study already published in the author’s Assyrian Historiography. 
The latter incorporates investigations made in connection with the Cornell 
Expedition which in 1908 visited many of the sites here discussed. 
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Among these were the Mushki, fated to give their name to the 
great eastern Asia Minor city of Mazaka, long after they them- 
selves as the Moschoi of the classical authors had been foreed 
into the mountains far to the north.2 They had ‘come down,’ 
probably from the vicinity of the modern Harput, whence 
another branch seems to have proceeded up the valley of the 
Tokhma Su to settle Mazaka, and had occupied the lands of 
Alzi and Purukuzzi, the level and fertile triangle stretching 
down from near the source of the West Tigris to the great bend 
at Amedi. It was bad enough to lose this rich agricultural 
plain, not to speak of the copper mines in the hills just to the 
north, but when to the loss of this region which ‘paid the tribute 
and tax of the god Ashur’ was added that of Qummuh, the even 
more fertile country between the Tigris and Mt. Kashiari, it 
was clearly time to act.* 

At the very ‘beginning of the reign,’ Tiglath-Pileser ‘collected 
his chariots and his foot soldiers’ and marched forth from his 
capital of Ashur. Straight across the steppe he went to Mount 
Kashiari, the first range of hills which stretched from east to west 
along the northern rim of the plain.* Through this he hastened, 
in spite of the difficulty of the country, and engaged with their 
five kings and their twenty thousand troops in Qummuh. ‘The 
bodies of their warriors like the Storm God I hurled down. 
Their blood in the ravines and on the heights of the mountains 
I made to flow down. Their heads I cut off, by the side of their 
cities like grain heaps I piled up. Their spoil, their property, 
their possessions to an unnumbered quantity I brought out.’ 





2A trace of this eastern branch of the Moschoi is found in the Biblical 
table of nations, Gen. 10. 23, where the Greek Mosoch and the Meshek of 
the parallel 1 Chron. 1. 17 show that here too we must read Meshek for 
the unique Mash of the traditional text. The context proves that it is in 
Mesopotamia, that is, not far from the location postulated by the Annals of 
Tiglath-Pileser. 

* Reached by passing through Kashiari, the modern Tir ‘Abdin, and then 
crossing the Tigris, Qummuh must be the level country south of the east- 
west course of the western Tigris between Diarbekr and Hassan Kéf; ef. 
Rawlinson, Monarchies, 2. 64, n. 8. It should not be confused with the later 
Commagene to which it gave its name. 

* Maspero, Hist. Class. 2. 643, n. 3, has seen that the route must have been 
to Sinjar and around the western end of the range. 
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Tiglath-Pileser I and his Wars 171 
While Tiglath-Pileser thus marched through the Qummuh 
region, plundering and burning, the wretched inhabitants fled 
across the Tigris to the fortress of Shereshe. But the Assyrians 
pursued them ‘through the difficult mountains and the blocked 
paths,’ hewing a way for the passage of the troops with bronze 
axes, crossed the Tigris, and took the stronghold.® Then, still on 
the north of the river, he was forced to fight with the hordes of 
the Qurhi who had advanced to the aid of the people of Qummuh. 
These too were defeated and the river Name carried their dead 
bodies to the Tigris. The chief of the Qurhi, who bears the 
very ‘Hittite’ name of Kili-Teshub, the son of Kali-Teshub, who 
was also known as Irrupi,’ was captured in the battle, and with 
him his wives, his sons, and his retainers, a family group such as 
we still find to-day among the Kurds of this very region. Per- 
haps as much interest attaches to the booty, 180 bronze vessels 
for unguents, five copper jugs, gods of gold and silver—further 
proof, if proof were needed, that we are not far from the mines. 
The fort Urratinash, situated in Mount Panari, was in the hands 
of another chieftain with the equally Asianic name of Shadi 
Teshub, the son of Hattuhi. When Tiglath-Pileser crossed again 
to the south side of the Tigris, Shadi Teshub came into the 
Assyrian camp and without further hesitation embraced the feet 





*Sachau, ZA 12. 51, identifies Shereshe with the Sareisa of Strabo 16. 1. 
24, which may be the Shurishidash of the Menuash inscription, Sayce no. 32, 
as well as the Hittite city of Sayce, PSBA 21. 196, but the context in 
Strabo speaks for a city more to the north. Sayce sees in it also the 
Sarisu of the Hittite treaty. It has nothing to do with the Sirishai of 
Shalmaneser III, Mon. 1. 18, which is in Kirruri and so east of the East 
Tigris. 

* The earlier identification of Name with Nimme must be given up, as the 
Tigris Tunnel Inscription, Lehmann, Sb. Berl. Akad. 1900, p. 625, gives 
this as Tu-wm-me. 

™Cf. Jensen, ZDMG 48. 475.—In the Scheil fragment, RT 22. 157, 
‘Hatte completely . . . . tribute, tax, and .. . . UTeshub king of 
Hat [te]’ comes immediately after mention of Arvad and before an expe- 
dition against the Ahlame or Aramaean nomads. Streck, ZA 18. 186, n. 2, 
restores the name as Kali Teshub and Winckler, OLZ 4. 296, would then 
be justified in taking it as proved that Qummuh and Hatte are equivalent. 
Unfortunately, the contexts of the two passages are entirely different and 
the passage in the Scheil fragment follows an event which cannot refer 
to any of the first six years. Therefore the theory fails. 
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of the conqueror. His sons and the members of his clan were 
taken as hostages and we hear again of the bronze unguent 
holders, of the copper jugs, and of the great copper sacrificial 
bowls, some of which were considered valuable enough to be 
presented to the Assyrian deities.* 

The accession of Tiglath-Pileser must have taken place early in 
the year, for he was enabled to carry on a second campaign in 
this ‘beginning of the reign’ against the land of Ishdish, which 
in this century was located in the rough country forming the 
eastern part of Mount Kashiari.® With his foot-soldiers and 
thirty chariots—no commentary is needed to show how small 
this terrible army really was—he marched through mighty moun- 
tains and rough country until he reached Mount Aruma.” ‘I 
abandoned my chariots, the head of my warriors I took, like a 
shepherd I was bold, on the peaks of the high mountains trium- 
phantly I advanced. The land of Ishdish like the deluge ruins 
I overthrew.’ 

The second year, or rather, to use the Assyrian method of 
reckoning, the first of the reign, saw Tiglath-Pileser again on 
the northwest frontier. Qummuh had been sufficiently tamed 
the preceding year to allow an advance into the lands of Alzi 
and Purukuzzi which were now formally added to the Assyrian 





®For the earlier events, we have two nearly parallel accounts, Ann. 
1. 70-88 and 1. 89-2. 16. Paneritius, Kriegfihrung, 51, works out a Drei- 
bund of tribes which must be met by three Assyrian divisions, but what 
she takes as signs of separate armies are in reality indications of incom- 
plete joining of sources, still further confused by the hazy idea the scribe 
had of the whole operation and by the desire to pad it out as much as 
possible for the greater glory of the king. The country does not permit, 
much less demand, such a scheme of separate armies as Pancritius, fol- 
lowing Billerbeck, has devised. Pancritius, 54, is right in making the cross- 
ing south of Amedi. It may well have been at Battal Tepe near the bend 
where we found a deep ford. 

*Usually read Mil-dish, but for Ishdish and Uishdish cf. Olmstead, 
Sargon, 105, n. 12. The location there given, naturally, is correct only for 
the days of Sargon, when, as in so many other cases, the names had 
wandered far. 

2 Not to be connected with the Urume or Arime, the Aramaeans, with the 
Kirhu mountain Arua of Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 60, which was north of 
the Tigris, or with the classical Urima, as Schrader, cf. ZA 14. 168. 

” Ann. 2. 63 ff. 
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domain. Then came the winning back of Shubarti, which had 
been occupied by another group of Asianic peoples, the Kaski, 
the Urumi, and the men of the land of the Hatte, in the last of 
whom we are probably to see a remnant of the men from the 
great Hittite empire, driven out of Asia Minor by the pressure 
of fresh hordes of Indo-Europeans. Shubarti was won back 
with a booty of 120 chariots and of ‘yoked teams,’ another trace, 
no doubt, of Hittite influence, since we know what part the 
chariot played in their warfare. To end the campaign, Qummuh 
was once more ravaged and then added to the borders of 
Assyria.’? 

The third year, the war was carried on somewhat more to the 
east but still among the Qurhi. The first attack was on Haria, 
the army passing between Mount Idni and Mount Aia. When 
the mountains were reached, ‘sharp as the point of a dagger,’ 
the chariots were again left behind and the march continued on 
foot. A battle with the Qurhi took place on Mount Azu and then 
the king could attack the cities on the mountain-tops and those 
of Haria at the foot of the mountains. The campaign was a 
mere raid, for we have no decisive results mentioned and we may 
be sure that none were secured.*® 

The other campaigns of the year are equally unimportant. 
First was one against the mountain land of Adaush on the north- 





% Ann. 2. 89 ff.—The Kaski occur again in 738, Tiglath-Pileser IV, Ann. 
153, where Dad-ilu of the city Kasku pays tribute. He is mentioned between 
the rulers of Meliddu, the classical Melitene, and Tabal. There can there- 
fore be no doubt as to the correctness of the identification of Kasku with 
the classical Ciscisus and the modern Kisken. Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics, 1. xiv, n., had already identified this last with the Egyptian 
Keshkesh. A still earlier appearance is found in the Aleppo tablet of the 
Hammurapi period, Sayce, PSBA 29. 91 ff. 

% Ann. 3. 35 ff.—Haria is on the eastern border of Qurhi as is shown by 
the identity of Mt. Idni with the Mt. Matni of Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 
2. 113, where the shad-mat seems to have lost one of its signs by dittog- 
raphy; of Aia with Iaia of Ann. 2. 116; as well as by the survival of Azu 
in Ise’ir Ozii north of the Ashyt Dagh. Perhaps it is the Azoni of Plin. 
6. 118. The other mountains are Shuira, Shezu, Shelgu, Arzanibiu, Urusu, 
Aniktu. We may compare the Arzamon River, on which is the town Bibas, 
Theophyl. 1. 15. 15; 2. 1. 5 ff.; 5.4; and for Aniktu the Anice of the 
Ravenna Geographer. 
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eastern boundary.’** Then came the subjugation of the lands 
of Saraush and Ammaush, located near Mount Aruma. Another 
of these brief mentions is of the conquest of the lands of Isua and 
Daria, perhaps to the east of the last.*° If any are to be attrib- 
uted to our monarch himself, it should be the one into Median 
territory. The Lower Zab was crossed well up in the mountains, 
the lands of Murattash and Saradaush which lay within the 
mountains of Asaniu and Atuma were ravaged, the city of 
Murattash was taken at sunrise in the third part of a day, and 
the booty included sixty bronze unguent vessels and thirty talents 
of the same metal.*® Finally, we have a campaign against the 
land of Sugi, a part of Kirhu, which we may also admit with 
some probability to have been a personal expedition of the 
monarch. Six thousand troops from here and from Hime, Luhi, 
Arirgi, Alamun, Tumni, and ‘all the wide extending Qurhi,’ 
were defeated in a battle where only foot-soldiers could be 
brought into action. Sugi was plundered and twenty-five of its 
gods carried off to grace the temple of Belit and the other gods 
of Ashur.? 

In the king’s own words, the objective of the next campaign 
is thus described: ‘To the lands of the distant kings who were on 
the shore of the Upper Sea, who had never known subjection, 


* Billerbeck, Suleimania, 15, places Adaush in the mountains south of 
Khoi, comparing Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 55, where tribute of Adaush is 
received in Kirruri. Streck, ZA 14. 162, thinks the geographical order 
demands a site near Haria, but we have here no geographical order at all. 

** We may compare the Surra of Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 46, and the 
Dirria of 3. 100. 

**Saradaush has been well identified by Maspero, op. cit. 2. 646, n. 3, 
with Surtash, a side valley of the Lower Zab. 

7 Ann. 4. 7 ff.—Sugi is the Saqa of Kirhi in Tabl. 4 and the Sakka of 
Tiglath-Pileser IV. Hime seems to be the Himua of the Nairi list, Ann. 
4. 77; Tabl. 1. Luhi is the Halsi-Luha of Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 103, 
according to Streck, ZA 13. 89. As Halsi Luha is the key position for this 
section of the country, the other sites are located approximately. Alamun 
must be compared with Mt. Elamuni, Ann. 5. 68, in Musri, and the land 
Ulmunia, Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 55, ef. also the Mt. Elama on the road 
to Nairi, Ann. 4. 58, and ‘the Upper Zab which the men of Nairi and Kirhi 
eall Elamunia,’ Sargon, Tabl. 323. Only a situation east of the Tigris 
between Sert and Jezire will satisfy all three passages. Tumni is read 
instead of the usual Nimni to identify it with Tumme, generally read as 
Nimme, ef. above. 
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Ashur my lord sent me and I went. By difficult roads and steep 
passes which no former king had known in their recesses, by 
blocked roads and paths which were not open, I traversed sixteen 
mighty mountains, in good country in my chariots, in difficult 
with axes of bronze I opened away. Plane trees, the wood of the 
mountains, I cut down and I made pontoons for the advance of 
my troops.’ The line of march was up the East Tigris to the 
south shore of Lake Van'* and then west through the fertile 
plain to the north of the mountain rim. Crossing the East 
Euphrates, Tiglath-Pileser fell upon a confederacy of twenty- 
three princes, whose territory extended from Tumme to Daiaeni. 
Pursuit was continued to Lake Van, the country was ravaged, 
and cattle, for which the country has always been famous, were 
earried off.1° The captured chiefs were returned at once to their 
lands, all but Seni of Daiaeni, apparently the leader, who was 





*® Unless, comparing the location of Tumme in Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 
1. 46, we assume that he went due east into the mountains and thus to Van. 

*Ann. 4, 49 ff.—Actual count of the name lists gives twenty-three 
princes. In 4. 96, this is increased to the round number sixty and scholars 
have as usual accepted the higher number. For example, Pancritius, 
Kriegfiihrung, 63, thinks the thirty-seven princelets not accounted for in 
the list of twenty-three were defeated in detail later on. The sixty should 
be accounted for on the ground of the higher, not the military criticism. 
An intermediate stage in the development is shown in Tablet 2, where we 
have thirty, half of the unit round number. The list in 4. 71 ff. is as 
follows: Tumme, Tunube, Tuali, Qindari, Uzula, Unzamuni, Andiabe, 
Pilaqinni, Aturgini, Kulibarzini, Shinibirni, Himua, Paiteri, Uiram, 
Shururua, Abaeni, Adaeni, Kirini, Albaia, Ugina, Nazabia, Abarsiuni, 
Daiaeni. It seems to follow geographical order, as the briefer documents 
all say ‘the broad lands of Nairi from Tumme to Daiaeni.’ The Melazgerd 
inscription says the expedition was made to Daiaeni, which would indicate 
it was set up in the country last reached. Daiaeni also occurs in Shal- 
maneser III, Mon. 2. 46, and as Daie, without the ending, in Sennacherib, 
Prism, 4. 3, which show it near Mannai. As Diaush, it is frequently men- 
tioned in the Haldian inscriptions, which show it north of Lake Van and 
not far from Melazgerd. Tumme was reached by Ashur-nasir-apal before 
Kirruri, Ann. 1. 46. With Paiteri, Sayce, RP* 1. 106, compares the land of 
Puteriash of the Haldian records, in the Palu region, and Kulibarzine with 
the Haldian barzine, ‘chapel.’ Shu-ru-ri-a may be read Shu-shup-ri-a, 
and looks like a sort of dittographic error for Shupria. Abaeni may be 
the Abai of H. 509, a letter of Sargon’s time, with references to Shupria, 
Kulimmeri, Bulum (Palu), ef. Toffteen AJSL 23. 323, and the Abunish 
of Sayce no. 27.12; Hommel, Gesch. 528. Adaeni seems a form of Adaush. 
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taken to Ashur, shown the Assyrian might, and sent home a 
more or less fervent worshiper of the Assyrian gods. Hostages 
were demanded of all and a regular tribute of horses and cattle 
was fixed. At the farthest point of advance, at Melazgerd 
north of Lake Van, Tiglath-Pileser caused to be carved on the 
rocks an inscription which has survived to our own day.*® That 
such an expedition could be so successfully carried out was a 
most impressive proof of the Assyrian strength, a proof not to be 
again given until the last monarch of the name of Tiglath-Pileser 
should ascend the throne three and a half centuries later and 
then perhaps in direct imitation of his older namesake.** To the 
same period must be attributed the expedition which was made 
against Milidia, located in Hani-Galbat. The city itself was not 
taken, for its ruler came out to embrace the conqueror’s feet and 
Tiglath-Pileser was satisfied with a yearly tribute of one homer 
of a mineral which seems to have been magnesite.** 

So long continued an expedition must have caused a great strain 
on the Assyrian resources and we are not surprised to find that 
the fifth year has little of war to report. The booty brought 
back home was utilized in completing the new temple of Anu 
and Adad whY@™xas dedicated in June of this year." Not until 
winter was a new campaign undertaken and then it was against 
the Ahlame, the Aramaeans in the steppe south of Harran, who 


Kirini may be the Kuremi north-east of Dohuk, Layard, Niniveh, 1. 192, 
and connected with the Armenian province of Karin. The mountains on 
the way to Nairi are Elama, Amadana, Elhish, Sherabeli, Tarhuna, Tarka- 
huli, Kisra, Tarhanabe, Elula, Hashtare, Shahishara, Ubera, Miliadruni, 
Shulianzi, Nubanashe, Sheshe. 

* Lehmann, Verh. Berl. Anthr. Ges. 1898, p. 574; Sb. Berl. Akad. 1900, 
p. 627. 

** Broken Obl. 2 gives campaigns for this year which cannot be connected 
with any given in the Annals. The ‘four thousand’ of 1. 2 cannot be 
connected with the same number of the Kaski, as in Budge-King, Annals, 
1. 132, n., for that belongs to an earlier expedition. Perhaps the campaign 
in July against Mush[ki] is the same as ours against Milidia. 

= Cf. Bertholet, Comptes Rendus, 1897, 472. Whether we identify Milidia 
with Melitene-Malatia depends on whether we believe Hani-Galbat extended 
so far north. 

*Eponymy of Ashur . .. . , Obl. 2. 13 ff. 
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were clearly the aggressors.** From Suhi, which seems to have 
been on the Habur river, and the land of Harki, he raided in one 
day, or so he says, to Carchemish in Hatte-land. The fugitives 
fled across the Euphrates, and Tiglath-Pileser pursued them on 
the same sort of rafts laid upon inflated skins that are used by 
the natives to-day. Six of their cities at the foot of Mount 
Beshri were taken and plundered, but, after all, this was a mere 
raid and had no effect in stopping the constant infiltration. 
Soon the Aramaean question was to become the most serious the 
Assyrian government had to face.*® 

To the same time and place, we must ascribe the well-known 
hunting exploits of our monarch. In the region of Harran and 
of the Habur, he slaughtered ten mighty male elephants and took 
alive four. When we compare this with the one hundred and 
twenty that Thutmose hunted in this same section,”* we may 
argue that the number of elephants had decreased in the inter- 





*Tiele, ZA 4. 91, ef. Schiffer, Aramder, 122, would correct the ethnic 
of the ‘false prophet’ Shemaiah of Jer. 29, 24, 31, from Nehelemite 
to Ahlemite. The change from Nun to Aleph is not difficult,and the Greek 
Ailameites or Elamites might seem confirmation. B e Enlamite of the 
original ‘Septuagint’ of the Jeroboam story shows that we have here an 
En-Halom, a ‘well of oracular dreams,’ with which was connected a family 
of seers, including the Shemaiahs who opposed Solomon and Jeremiah 
certainly, the one who opposed Nehemiah probably, and to the same 
Levitical famjly seem also to have belonged high officials who escorted the 
ark with David, assisted Jehoshaphat with his legal reforms, and took part 
in the revivals under Hezekiah and Josiah. 

* Ann. 5. 44 ff.; Obl. 2. 19 ff.—The location of the Suhi is fixed at the 
lower Khabur by Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 2. 100 ff.; 3.17. The identifica- 
tion with the Shuhi of Job 2. 11 is due to G. Rawlinson, Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary, s. v., ef. Monarchies 2. 66, n. 12. Curtis, Chronicles, 73, does 
not see how a ‘district on the Euphrates near Haran’ can be connected 
with the clearly Central Arabian Shuah of Gen. 25. 2; 1 Chron. 1. 32. 
But we have an exact parallel in the modern Shammar and ‘Anéze who 
actually occupy this region today, though Jebel Shammar and the city of 
Aneze are in Central Arabia. The Sohene of the Peutinger Table is 
probably an error for Sophene and cannot be connected with Suhi. Harki 
may be an error for Harran. For Ahlame, ef. Schiffer, Aramder, 15 ff., 
and for Beshri, Olmstead, AJSL. 33. 319. 

**Amenemheb Biography, Breasted, Records, 2. 233; W. M. Miiller, 
Egyptological Researches 1, pl. 35. 
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val—or that the earlier scribe was the less truthful. Killed. 
too, were four wild bulls in the desert of Mitani-land and in the 
city of Araziqi, and it is no more remarkable to find these now 
extinct monsters than it is to observe Tiglath-Pileser casually 
remarking that he killed them with a spear of iron, for that 
metal was just coming into general use. After this, it is an anti- 
climax to tell of the one hundred and twenty lions killed on foot 
or the eight hundred from the chariot.?' 

The last campaigns given us by the annals date from the sixth 
year. Once more it was necessary to march against the north- 
west frontier and here we meet a new enemy, the men of the land 
of Musri, who occupied the land about the east branch of the 
Tigris.** The king advanced between the mountains of Elamuni, 


7 Ann. 6. 61 ff.; Obl. 4. 6.—Araziqi, ‘which is opposite Hatte-land,’ 
is to be identified with the Eragiza of Ptol. 6. 4. 10, in the eparchy of 
Euphratensia; corrupt in Hierocles, 713; with the Eraciza of the Peutinger 
Table and the Eraiza of the Ravenna Geographer; Oragizon, a bishopric 
under Sergiopolis, in the Notitia, Gelzer, Byz. Zts. 1. 249; ef. Miiller, 
Asien, 284, 291; Sachau, Reise, 284, n. 1; Benzinger in Pauly-Wissowa, 
s. v. Néldeke and Winckler, Forsch. 1. 87, doubt this identification and 
place it near Samosata, but without reason. As regards this Ahlame cam- 
paign, Pancritius, Kriegfiihrung, 64, writes, ‘Eine solche radikale Pliin- 
derung war nur méglich wenn das ganze Gebiet systematisch von einer 
grossen Zahl von Stiefkolonnen abgesucht wurde’—a true reductio ad 
absurdum of the whole column idea. 

** The first reference to Musri, Adad-nirari, KTA 4, merely shows it 
northwest of Assyria, as it is mentioned after Shubari. Shalmaneser I 
mentions it after Uruadri (or Urartu) and Arina and before Hani, Taidi, 
Carchemish, Quti, and Kutmuhi or Qummuh, KTA 13. This would indicate 
its location in the region just west of the East Tigris, not far from Jezire, 
and the references by Tiglath-Pileser roughly agree. The Musri which 
Winckler, Kampfer, 31, would find in Adad-nirari I, 1. 22, is merely the 
well-known phrase murapish mesri u kuduri, ‘who enlarged boundary and 
frontier,’ and the Musri of the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser III is cer- 
tainly Egypt, cf. W. M. Miiller, ZA 1893, p. 209 ff. Whether our Musri 
is the same as the one of Sargon, Ann. 415, where Dur-Sharrukin is said 
to be ‘at the foot of Mt. Musri, a mountain above Niniveh,’ may be left 
an open question. This is clearly located to the long line of hills a bare 
hour north of Khorsabad which form the first outliers of the Jebel Magqlib 
or the hills east of Déhik which are still inhabited by the Missuri Kurds, 
ef. Sayce, RP* 1. 109, n. 7. We have absolutely no proof whatever for a 
Musri on the border of Syria and Asia Minor such as was assumed by Tiele, 
Gesch. 201, n. 1, and which has played so large a part in Biblical 
commentary ! 
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Tala, and Harusa, and ravaged the country. But Musri was not 
destined to be conquered, for it was a center of resistance later 
in the reign. This seems to have been due to the entrance upon 
the scene as allies of Musri of a new people, the Qumani, whose 
name is commemorated in the two sacred Comanas of Asia Minor. 
Siege was laid to the city of Arini at the foot of Mount Aisa, but 
this was abandoned when the inhabitants promised hostages and 
tribute. The Qumani were defeated in a battle on Mount Tala 
and were pursued as far as Mount Harusa which is over against 
Musri. One of their strongholds, Hunusa by name, fortified by 
a triple wall of burnt brick, was taken and utterly destroyed. 
Salt was sown on the site and a chapel erected in which was 
placed a bronze thunderbolt and written on it the decree that 
the city should never be rebuilt. Next was besieged the royal 
city of Kibshuna. The king of the Qumani was now forced to 
submit and as punishment was ordered to destroy the great wall 
with its piers of burnt brick. The three hundred families which 
had supported the revolt were handed over to the tender mercies 
of the pro-Assyrian party and the tribute was increased.*® 





* Ann. 5. 67 ff.—Pancritius, Kriegfiihrung, 67, thinks that Musri was 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates because the Euphrates was not 
crossed. But this is shown to be incorrect by the identity of the names 
of places in Musri with those in Kirhi, proving that it is west of the Bitlis 
Chai. Mt. Elamuni is the Mt. Alamun in or near Kirhi, Ann. 4. 11, and 
perhaps, with Streck, ZA 13. 63, also the Mt. Elama of Ann. 4. 58. With 
Mt. Tela we must compare the city Tela of Kirhi, Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 
1. 60. Mt. Asia equals Mt. Usu of the same passage. There is also here 
a Misrin in Arzanene, letter of Mar Aba, Chabot, Int. Congr. Or. 11. 4. 303, 
ef. 323. Harusa must be the Shékh Husén Dagh. With Kibshuna, Sayce, 
PSBA 23. 98, identifies the Qibsu of Ramses II and the Kibshu of Sen- 
nacherib, Prism 3. 67. Arini is the Arina of Shalmaneser I, KTA 13, 2. 6, 
between Urartu and Musri; the Aruni of Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 47, in 
Tumme; the Arinna, mentioned with the city of Batilaza, to whose king 
we have a letter, Thompson, PSBA 32. 191 ff.; the Araina before which 
Thutmose defeated Naharin, Breasted, Records, 2. 207, and of the Hittite 
treaty, cf. Sayce, PSBA 23. 98, Luckenbill, AJSL 28. 162. Qumani was 
west of Musri, as Tabl. 2. 1. 13 adds ‘Qumani up to Mt. Mehri.’ Clearly 
the Musri campaign of Obl. 3. 4 cannot be the same, for the Obl. gives 
very brief recitals and there is at the very least a break of fifteen lines 
between col. 2 and col. 3. Note also how the ‘twenty thousand fought 
with’ in Ann. 5. 87, has become the twenty thousand ‘added to my land’ 
of the later Tabl. 2. 
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Here end our annalistic data and our exact chronology as well. 
Soon after the events just detailed, Tiglath-Pileser made a trip 
still farther to the west which had in it the elements of the 
spectacular. Crossing the Euphrates and establishing on its 
right bank the Assyrian settlement of Mutkinu, he swept across 
North Syria to the sea, first of Assyrian monarchs to behold the 
Mediterranean. The citizens of Arvad, secure on their island 
‘in the midst of the sea,’ gave him a ride in their ships and 
assisted him in killing a whale. The king of Egypt, too, sent 
him a great crocodile which he proudly exhibited to his people. 
One desires to know what he sent in return and whether the 
Pharaoh followed his example in calling this gift a ‘tribute.’*° 

Not for long could Tiglath-Pileser enjoy himself on the blue 
Mediterranean. The Aramaeans were pouring like a flood across 
the Euphrates, and unless he beat a hurried retreat there was 
grave danger of his being cut off. The very same year, so it 
would seem, there was need of an attack on the city of Shasiri 
and in July, in spite of the intense heat which reigned over the 
now barren steppe, the Assyrians were again forced to proceed 
against the Aramaeans. In May of the next year, we find 
Tiglath-Pileser attacking Pausa at the foot of Mount Kashiari, 
for the Aramaeans were by this time settled in the extreme 
north of Mesopotamia under the first ridge of the mountains. 
The same month, we have an attempt against the ‘entrance of 
Nabula,’ a pass not far from Amedi, and in the next we find the 
Assyrian armies attacking Aramaeans settled in a city on the 
Tigris. In August, advance was necessary to save the cities in 
- the province of Shinamu, now held by the Assyrian Lishur-sala- 
Ashur. In September, the Assyrians were fighting the Ara- 
maeans in the city of Murarrir in Shupre-land, that is, in the 
country directly under the main Armenian range. In Novem- 
ber, there is reported an Assyrian raid from the land of 
Mahiriani to the city of Shuppa which is in the land of Harran. 





* Obl. 4. 3 ff.; Scheil Tablet, RT 22. 157—For Mutkinu, cf. Shalmaneser 
III, Mon. 2. 37. Translation of animal names still uncertain, cf. Hommel, 
Gesch. 532 ff.; Haupt, OLZ 1907, p. 263; AJSL 23. 253 ff.; Meissner, 
Alte Orient, 13. 2. 16; Budge-King, Annals, 1, p. liii; Boscawen, TSBA 
7. 335, thinks the second sculpture at Nahr-el-Kelb belongs to Tiglath- 
Pileser. 
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So Harran was already lost to the Aramaeans and with it, no 
doubt, the whole Mesopotamian country. At any rate, the road 
to the Mediterranean was effectively closed. In December we 
find three armies in the field, carrying on three separate cam- 
paigns, against Makrisi in Mount Iari, against Dur-Katlimu, 
and against the Sangarite region on the Euphrates.** 


But the tale of this year of many campaigns is not yet com- 
plete. Already in midwinter there had been another attack on 
Musri which had ended in the deportation of the inhabitants in 
June. Two months later, the men of Shura in Hani Galbat 
were likewise deported, and in the same month we have recorded 
the conquest of an unknown fortress in Kashiari and of Erisha 
which the Kirhu people had fortified.*? It was inevitable that 





* Obl. 3. 1 ff.—Pausa is compared by Schiffer, Aramder, 147, n. 3, with 
the Penza of the letters, H. 138 f., under the governor of Tushhan, and 
with Pan[za] of Tukulti-Ninib, Ann. 1. 11 f. Nabula, Adad-nirari, KTA 
5. 10, not far from Kashiari, revolted under Shamshi-Adad, 1. 47. The 
Tigris city is . . . . tibua. Murarrir, badly damaged here, is proved 
by the Mariru of Nirbu, Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 111. Mahirani is the 
Mehranu of Esarhaddon, Prism A. 2. 25; the Mehri of Tukulti-Ninib I, 
1. 11, ef. Peiser, OLZ 8. 57; of Tiglath-Pileser I, Tabl. 2. 1.13; of Ashur- 
nasir-apal, Ann. 3. 91; the name is preserved in the Meherani castle above 
Fis, Taylor, JRGS 35. 40, ef. also Mehram south of Attakh and Mubhri 
south of Haini. Makrisi is the Magarisi of Tukulti-Ninib, 2. 30; of Ashur- 
nasir-apal, Ann. 3. 3, ef. Streck, ZA 18. 190; the Makrisu of the Harran 
Census, Johns, Doomsday Book, 2. 2. 13. Its location is thus fixed to the 
junction of the Jaghjaha and Khabir, not far from Tell Kaukab. This 
position is still further confirmed by the location of the Magrus of the 
Peutinger Table and the Ravenna Geographer, 2. 13, ef. Sachau, ZA 12. 44, 
n. 1. For Iauri, conquered by Arik-den-ilu, see Adad-nirari, KTA 3. 1. 22; 
still in Kirhu in time of Sargon, H. 173. For Sangarite on west bank of 
Euphrates, ef. Pitru ‘which is on the river Sagura which is on that side 
of the Euphrates,’ Shalmaneser III, Mon. 2. 36. Dur Katlimu in Lage, 
Tukulti-Ninib, 2. 15; Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 3. 6. 

= Obl. 3. 4 ff.; ef. Schiffer, Aramder, 8 ff.; 158 ff.—Col. 2 of Obl. deals 
with years 4 and 5. Then comes a break of at least 19 lines. In this 
break were the events of year 6 at least. The first campaign of col. 3 
must be at least in year 7 and the great year of campaigns, in the eponymy 
of Ashur-ra’im-nisheshu, would be year 8 or later— The city taken in 
the Musri raid was Tur...ta. (Schiffer, Aramder, 8, prefers ‘Tur... 
in the land of Musri.’) Budge-King make one sign to be wanting before 
Shura, but the completeness of the reading is proved by the Shura of Hani- 
Galbat which Ashur-nasir-apal, Kurkh, 2. 53, conquered on his return 
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so strenuous a year should be followed by one of exhaustion, and 
indeed the Assyrians did not take the field until November and 
then only to chastise once more the Aramaeans. But it was a 
losing fight, as the official records themselves show, and to this 
Aramaean invasion, more than to any other one cause, must we 
ascribe the downfall of this first Assyrian empire. 

Not alone in the steppe were there tribal movements which 
marked danger to the Assyrian power. On the northwest fron- 
tier, there were wars of the same sort with Lulume, with Kirhu, 
with the city of Gulguli in the region of Mount Hani, and to the 
same period belong other wars with Matqia, Andaria, and 
Adaush, for of these campaigns we learn from a tablet which 
must be placed not far from the tenth year.* 





from Damdamusa. In the Kashiari campaign, the scribe took halsa as a 
proper name and in this he is followed by Streck, ZA 18. 189, who compares 
Halsi-Luha, but in both cases we have simply the word for ‘fort.’ 

*® Tablet 4.—Andaria may be the Anzaria of Sargon, Ann. 87, and the 
Andiritum of the Ravenna Geographer, 2. 9, with Streck, ZA 18. 184; 
Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. It is assumed in this study that what are usually 
differentiated as Qurte and Kirhi are identical. No objection can be found 
in the difference of the initial letters as the Assyrian was notoriously weak 
in distinguishing q and k and he also had the usual Semitic indifference to 
short vowels. The lengthening of the first by an added -e or -i proves 
nothing, as this is often added, even when the i is clearly the sign of the 
genitive. Identity is concealed from the non-Assyriologist by the fact that 
editors have read the first Qur-te and the second Kir-hi, though the second 
sign is the same in both and the common value is hi. The form Qurhe is 
found in the records of Tukulti-Ninib and Tiglath-Pileser, Kirhi in the 
later inscriptions. The exception proves the rule. In the Annals of Tig- 
lath-Pileser, 4. 8 ff., we read ‘I marched against the land of Sugi which 
is in the land of Kirhi. . . . I fought with the lands of Hime, 
etc. . . . and all the extensive Qurhi.’ The cities of the tablet clearly 
belong to Kirhi. Matqiu is the Mitqia of Kirhi, Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 
1. 60, ef. Streck ZA 18. 183, and the Motki west of Bitlis, Belek, ZDMG 
51. 561; Saga is the Sugi of Kirhu of our own Annals, 4. 8; Sagama is 
the same word with the common ending ma, ef. especially the numerous 
eases of Ashur-bani-apal, Rassam Cyl. 5. 43 ff.; Nisht[un] is in Ashur- 
nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 62; Shuria is the Shura of Obl. 3. 15 and of Ashur-nasir- 
apal, Mon. 2. 8; Na[la] is the Nala at whose foot was Kirhi, Tiglath-Pileser 
IV, 2. 41; Hirdi of Kir[hi] may be the ...irdi of Qu[rhi] with which 
Tabl. 4 begins. Other cities mentioned here are Sudrun, Arruhundu, 
Inishti, Lua, Hirsihtu. That these belong to Kirhi was seen by Winckler, 
OLZ 1. 108. Rawlinson, Mon. 2. 84, had already compared the modern 
Kurkh, the site of the later provincial capital of Tushhan. 
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Already in the third year of his reign, Tiglath-Pileser suffered 
a severe loss, of prestige even more than of territory, when the 
Babylonian Marduk-nadin-ahe fell upon an Assyrian city by 
the name of Ekallate or the ‘Palaces,’ and carried away the gods 
Adad and Shula (1107 B. C.).** Yet in spite of this loss, we 
find Tiglath-Pileser in the very next year giving himself the 
title ‘King of the Four World Regions,’ which should mean that 
he held at least a small part of North Babylonia. Whatever 
his possessions—in the fifth year he can boast only the Lower 
Zab for his boundary—it is still his boundary in the tenth, and 
when, somewhat later, he begins his invasion of Babylonia, it is 
again at the crossing of the Lower Zab that he makes his first 
conquests.*° 

Marduk-nadin-ahe, then, had sufficient time to consolidate his 
possessions in the debatable land. We have the hint of some sort 
of internal organization when we find him granting to his faith- 
ful servant Adad-zer-iqisha a plot of land in return for the aid 
which he had given in the first battle.** Yet when Tiglath- 
Pileser turned from the bootless wars with the Aramaeans to 
seek an easier and a more profitable victory, the Babylonians 
were not ready. In the first year’s campaign, we hear of a 
skirmish between the chariotry of the contending parties above 
the city of the Lower Zaban opposite the city of Arzuhina.*’ 
Victory declared for the Assyrians and in the following year 
their king anticipated the terrible summer heat by leaving Ashur 
in February and marched down the west bank of the Tigris. 
No resistance was met until the army arrived at Marriti on the 
border of Akkad, when a battle was fought, the cities of the Dur 
Kurigalzu region®** were captured, and their governor Kadash- 
man-Buriash made prisoner. The advance continued southward, 
taking over Dur-Kurigalzu itself, the Sippars of the god 








* For the year 3, ef. Obl. 1. 16; Sennacherib, Bavian 48 ff., dates the 
event 418 years before the taking of Babylon, which gives 1107 B. C. In 
the list 2 R. 60. 10, Ekallati comes immediately after Susa. 

® Tabl. 1; Ann. 6. 40; Tabl. 5; Synchr. Hist. 2. 31. 

*3 R. 43. 

* Arzuhina, later a most important provincial capital, must be placed at 
the huge Gék Tepe south of Altyn K®6prii, on the basis of the present 
passage. 
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Shamash and the goddess Annunitum, Babylon, and Upe. 
Here was stayed the advance but in the meantime another army 
had been ravaging the region which extended from the city of 
Akarsallu to Lupdi, and the Suhi land as far to the northwest 
as Rapihi on the Euphrates was brought under Assyrian control. 
Such conquests need no interpretation. All the Babylonian 
possessions north of the alluvium and practically all the cities 
of North Babylonia had felt the hand of the invader. Babylon 
itself might hope soon to be freed, but its imperial position was 
gone forever. It is not a far conjecture that this defeat resulted 
also in the deposition of Marduk-nadin-ahe and in the accession 
of Marduk-shapik-zer-mati.*® 

Rarely do the Assyrian kings allow us any insight into their 
internal affairs, and Tiglath-Pileser is no exception. Of his 
buildings alone do we hear, but we can learn something from 
even this. On his own admission, the decline in Assyrian power 
under his fathers had brought about decay and desertion. 
There was much work needed to restore palaces and many of 
the cities were no longer protected from the nomad enemy by 
their ruined town walls. The first building taken in hand was 
the ‘Palace of the King of the Four World Regions’ which was 
completed in the fourth year and the great temple of Anu and 
Adad, whose description fills so great a space in the Annals, fol- 
lowed soon after. The treasure house of Adad was rebuilt, and 
so were the temples of Amurru, of the elder Bel, and of Ishtar of 
Assyria.*° Nor was Tiglath-Pileser without due care for the 
welfare of his country, if we are to believe his own words. The 
water-wheels in all Assyria were repaired, and there was a 
resultant increase in taxes paid in kind. The captured horses, 
cattle, and asses were collected together, and the deer, stags, 
ibexes and wild goats, which he had taken in the chase, were 





* The account here given is based on a combination of Synchr. Hist. 
2. 30 ff. and Obl. 3. 4 ff. We may also see a reference to these events in 
the chronicle given by King, Chron. 2. 57 ff., ‘heavy [booty] he captured,’ 
ef. further Olmstead, Amer. Jour. Theology, 20. 280 ff. The kudurru 
3 R. 43, mentioning the Babylonian victory, is dated in year 10, which 
is year 3 of Tiglath-Pileser. A war not earlier than year 10 of the Assyrian 
ruler would bring it to year 17 of Marduk-nadin-ahe. His year 13 is the 
last known. 
“ Ann. 6. 94 ff.; Obl. 2.13; Tabl. 4. 
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reared for sacrifices. Cedars and other trees, together with all 
sorts of garden truck, were carried away and planted in the 
gardens of Assyria. The picture is idyllic. 

In summing up his reign, Tiglath-Pileser boasts: ‘I have made 
good the condition of my people; in peaceful habitations have 
I made them to dwell.’ It is the irony of fate that to us Tiglath- 
Pileser is known almost exclusively by his conquests, while the 
later history was to show that war and decline were the destined 
lot of his people. 


13 JAOS 37 








ON THE NATURALISTIC BACKGROUND OF THE 
‘FROG-HYMN,’ RIG-VEDA 7. 103 


Haroutp H. BENDER 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The so-called ‘frog-hymn,’ RV. 7. 103, has been frequently 
and variously discussed, but since Professor Bloomfield’s article 
in JAOS 17. 173 ff. there has been no reason to doubt that it is 
a serious, practical, sacerdotal rain-charm.' It may be possible, 
however, to add a point or two by way of corroboration of 
Bloomfield’s view, and by way of exegesis of the hymn itself. 

The relationship between the frogs of the hymn and the frogs 
of nature has been rather vaguely assumed, but nowhere suffi- 
ciently insisted upon. For example, altho it is of course taken 
for granted, no Vedist, so far as I am aware, has made even the 
definite statement that in India the frogs actually do croak at 
the beginning of the rainy season. But there is somewhat more 
of a zoogeographical background to the hymn, and incidentally 
more evidence for the rain-charm theory, than appears in 
Macdonell’s statement (History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 121) 
that ‘the awakening of the frogs at the beginning of the rainy 
season is here described with a graphic power which will doubt- 


*The chief argument against this view and in behalf of the once widely 
held, but now obsolete interpretation of the hymn as a satire on the 
Brahmans has been based upon the conception that the frog is a grotesque 
and even repulsive animal. But to many people and peoples he is very far 
from being either. The respectful comparison of Brahmans with frogs is 
no more violent than the assignment by the Greeks of the little horned owl 
of southern Europe to Pallas Athena as an emblem of her wisdom. 
Notice, e. g., Brehms Tierleben, 4. 283: ‘[Flower] erzahlt, dass wihrend der 
Regenzeit, als jeden Abend Schwirme von Insekten, vom Lichte angezogen, 
ins Haus kamen und zur Essenszeit sehr laistig wurden, ein oder zwei solcher 
Frésche [Indian bullfrogs] auf den Esstisch gesetzt wurden. Sie schienen 
zu verstehen, was von ihnen verlangt wurde, denn anstatt wegzuspringen oder 
sich von den Gisten oder Dienern beunruhigen zu lassen, fingen und 
verzehrten sie die fliegenden Insekten nacheinander, wenn diese auf den 
Tisch landeten.’ See also Waddell, ‘Frog-worship’ (in Nepal), Indian 
Antiquary, 22. 293 ff. 
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less be appreciated best by those who have lived in India’; or 
than appears in the key-note of Bloomfield’s article (p. 178): 
‘The frog in his character of water-animal par excellence 
quenches fire, produces water where previously there was none, 
is the proper repository for fever, and finally is associated with 
the annual appearance of rain in the rainy season.’ 

It is an almost universal superstition, if not a fact, that the 
eroaking of frogs is a sign of rain. It is well established that 
the tree-frog, ‘the prophet of the summer showers,’ is apt to 
croak when the barometer is low and rain is impending. It is 
quite possible that the more aquatic species do likewise. An 
army captain tells of their suddenly appearing at the first sign 
of rain and croaking by the thousands on the sandy drilling 
grounds of a fort in Arizona. This frequently occurs after 
months of drouth and of silence on the part of the frogs. If the 
Vedic Indians observed that the coming of the rains was pre- 
ceded by the croaking of frogs, or even if the croaking and the 
rain were simultaneous, it would have been natural, yea inev- 
itable, for them to conclude that the frogs were responsible for 
the breaking of the rains. There is, in fact, more than a bit of 
native evidence that the Hindus viewed the frogs as ‘rain- 
callers.’ 

In America, as in Europe and temperate latitudes in general, 
frogs hibernate in winter. In India, as in other tropical coun- 
tries, they estivate during the dry season, i. e. they bury them- 
selves deep in the sand or soil and silently await the coming of 
the rains. They emerge by the thousands from their places of 
estivation at the beginning of the rainy season; they breed when 
they thus emerge in the tropical spring from their retreats; they 
croak chiefly during the breeding period, the croak being the 
sexual cry of the male. When a large number of individuals 
join in the performance, as is usually the case, the concert at the 
beginning of the rains is simply deafening and is audible miles 
away.” Thus, in a very real serse, the croaking of the frogs 





* Cf. in general Brehms Tierleben, 4th ed., edited by Otto zur Strassen, 
Leipzig and Wien, 1911-1915, vol. 4: Die Lurche und Kriechtiere von Alfred 
Brehm, neubearbeitet von Franz Werner, 1912; Cambridge Natural History, 
vol. 8: Amphibia and Reptiles by H. Gadow; Mary C. Dickerson, The Frog 
Book, New York, 1913; E. G. Boulenger, Reptiles and Batrachians, New 
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ushers in the Indian rainy season, and by an easy causa causata 
is considered responsible for it. 

The texts make it plain that the croaking of the frogs is pre- 
ceded by a period of silence. In the HarivamSa, Visnuparvan 
95. 23 = 8803, the frogs croak after having slept eight months. 
In RV. 7. 103. 1, 8, and 9 the frogs raise their voices after having 
lain silent for twelve months. The silence of the frogs is, of 
course, that of estivation. The longer period would count from 
the first appearance of the frogs in one year to their first appear- 
ance in the next year, or from the beginning of one rainy season 
to the beginning of the following one. The shorter period would 
reckon from the end of the rains one year to their beginning 
in the next year. In the Panjab the rainy season lasts four 
months—June, July, August, and September. 

In many cases when the texts especially designate the sex of 
the frog, it is the female (mandiiki, mandikika) that croaks (cf. 
AV. 4. 15. 14, and Bloomfield, p. 179 and note). Biologically, 
however, the female frog has little or no voice and only the male 
croaks. But as frogs have no external organs of copulation, 
the Hindus could not have distinguished male and female. Even 
a frog itself cannot determine by sight the sex of another. At 
the breeding period a male frog approaches another frog and 
embraces it; if the latter croaks it is recognized as a male and 
is released. Doubtless this breeding is described in our hymn: 
‘[Stanza 3] When, the rainy season having arrived, it has 
rained upon them longing and thirsting, then erying akhkhala, 
as a son to his father one approaches the other (who is) croak- 
ing. [Stanza 4] One of them seizes the other when they have 
both delighted in the pouring forth of the waters‘; when the 





York, 1914; Encyclopaedia Britannica, s. v. Batrachia, Hibernation. See 
also G. A. Boulenger, The Tailless Batrachians of Europe (in publications 
of the Ray Society), 1897-8, vol. 1, especially p. 62 ff.; E. Massat, ‘Les 
Cris des Batraciens,’ Cosmos, Paris, 1911, vol. 64; J. Gal, ‘Chant de la 
Rainette,’ Bull. Soc. Etud. Sc. Nat., Nimes, vol. 35. 

* The seer should not be blamed for failing to observe that it is only the 
approaching (male) frog that is croaking; it is admittedly difficult to detect 
a frog in the act of croaking. 

‘The sexual ‘seizing’ lasts often for hours and even days and would 
certainly be noticed frequently by the rishi-naturalist. 
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frog sprinkled by the rain hopped about,’ the speckled joins 
voice with the green.’ Here we have together and in proper 
sequence the beginning of the rains, the croaking, and the breed- 
ing—in the hymn as in nature. 

The emphatic distinction in stanzas 4, 6, and 10 between the 
speckled and the green frogs attracts attention. This classifica- 
tion of frogs into two kinds, the speckled and the green, appar- 
ently goes by parallel straight thru the hymn. The one 
approaches the other, anyé anydm (stanza 3); the one seizes the 
other, anyé anydm (stanza 4); both kinds rejoice in the waters 
(4) ; the speckled joins voice with the green (4); the one repeats 
the ery of the other, anyé anydsya (5)**; the one bellows like an 
ox, the other bleats like a goat (6 and 10); the one is speckled, 
the other is green (6 and 10). In stanzas 4 and 10 dual verbs 
are used—with subjects in the sense of ‘both kinds, the speckled 
and the green.’ It is more than possible that the colorings were 
considered an indication of sex. If the parallel holds, and it 
seems to hold perfectly, the male frog, speckled and deep-voiced, 
approached, seized, and bred with the female, who was green 
and had less voice.® 

It is quite certain, however, that in the hymn different genera 
are indicated, either consciously or unconsciously—and in the 
case of the speckled frog, possibly a definite species. According 
to Brehm, the frogs and toads of India are Ranidae (true frogs 
and flying frogs), Engystomatidae (small-mouthed frogs), and 
Pelobatidae (toad frogs). To the second of these families 
belongs the numerous, wide-spread, large, brown-yellow-black- 
red-gray speckled Indian Bullfrog, Callula pulchra Gray, whose 
voice resembles the bellow of an ox.’ Twice in the hymn we 





*kdniskan: frequentative rather than intensive. Bloomfield, ‘did skip.’ 

*a Despite Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, 2. 1. 322 (cf. also Brug- 
mann, Grundriss, 2. 1. 95), I am unable to see any indication, either in 
forms, accent, syntax, or context, of reciprocal action in stanzas 3, 4, or 5. 

* That there was, at least later, a consciousness of the sex-element in the 
hymn is suggested by HarivamSa, Visnuparvan 95. 23 = 8803, ‘a passage 
which is clearly modelled after sts. 7 ff. of our hymn ...: ‘‘The frog 
having lain asleep eight months croaks with his wives.’’’ (Bloomfield, p. 
178). 

7It inhabits the Indian mainland from Ceylon to China, and is known and 
distinguished everywhere for its variegated coloring and for its remarkably 
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find, if not the direct statement, at least the clear indication by 
parallel that the speckled frog has a deep voice and bellows like 
an ox, and that the green frog bleats like a goat, i. e. has less 
voice: ‘One bellows like an ox (gémdyur éko), the other bleats 
like a goat; one of them is speckled, the other is green’ (stanza 
6); ‘The one that bellows like an ox, the one that bleats like a 
goat; the speckled one and the green one have both given us 
wealth’ (stanza 10). In Kausésika 93. 4 and 96. 1 and 3 gémayu 
above is used outright as a name for a particular kind of frog— 
quite possibly the Indian bullfrog. There are various species in 
India of green (or, for that matter, yellow or greenish-yellow) 
frogs that ‘bleat like a goat,’ that have less voice: ‘bearing a 
common name, but of different color-and-shape, they modulate 
their voice in various ways when they speak’ (stanza 6). 

That the hymn is on the whole hieratic cannot be denied, and 
one must agree, rather regretfully, to be sure, with Bloomfield 
(p. 176) in rejecting the picture of a ‘mildly frenzied rhapsodist 
among the people, or, perhaps, . . . some Raja’s poet laureate 
‘‘given to infinite tobacco’’ [to keep away the mosquitoes!], as 
he walks along the jungle in the cool of the evening, at the 
opening of the rainy season, eager to bag some good subject for 
the delectation of the court of his patron.’ But even if the 





loud voice. For a full description of its habitat, markings, habits, and voice 
see Brehm, 1. ¢., p. 281 ff. Notice p. 283: ‘Spater macht Flower auf Grund 
seiner Beobachtungen in Siam noch weitere Mitteilungen iiber den Indischen 
Ochsenfrosch . . . Wahrend der Regenzeit in Bangkok ist fast jeden Abend 
nach einem regnerischen Tage die Luft voll von dem dréhnenden Gequake 
dieser Frésche, das wie ‘‘eung-ahng eungh-angh’’ klingt und, bald fallend, 
bald ansteigend, die ganze Nacht fortgesetzt wird. [Cf. stanza 7 of the 
hymn: ‘Like Brahmans at the all-night soma-sacrifice, chanting around 
the full soma-bowl (pool).’] An manchen Strassen, die beiderseits von 
Wasser begrenzt sind, und wo Callula haufig ist, kann man buchstablich 
seine eigene Stimme nicht héren.’ 

The voice of the Indian bullfrog is elsewhere described by Flower as 
‘wau-auhhhhk.’ With akhkhala in stanza 3, above, Bloomfield (p. 174, 
note) compares Bpexexexé— xodt xodt. But according to G. A. Boulenger 
(above, p. 63) the ery of Aristophanes’ chorus of frogs is that of Rana 
esculenta, which is not a speckled, but a green frog. I grant, however, 
that little weight can be put on efforts accurately to describe the voice of 
frogs. Probably no two modern observers would agree entirely upon a 
phonetic transcription of the voice of any species. 
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ecclesiastical ‘Stimmungsbrechung’ at the end was, as seems 
likely, the production of the author of the remainder of the 
hymn, I submit, nevertheless, that the rishi was not so absorbed 
in the prospects of bakhshish that he could not afford the time 
to observe with patient care the frogs at their play and to 
describe with genuine interest and enthusiasm what he saw. 
Notice, in addition to what has already been said, stanza 5 of our 
hymn: ‘When one of them repeats the cry of the other, as a 
student (that) of the teacher, then all that with them is like a 
well-executed® lesson, when with a loud voice they croak upon 
the water.’ One croaks in one direction, another croaks in 
another direction; then a whole chorus arises as if a great group 
of students were repeating the words of the teacher. Any one 
who has observed frogs will recognize this as an accurate and 
vivid description. 

Finally, to Bloomfield’s evidence of the use of the frog in 
rain-charms may be added a point from the report of ritual 
uses in Lanman’s edition of Whitney’s translation of the 
Atharva-Veda. AV. 3. 13 is addressed directly to the waters and 
is prescribed in whole or in part for four different purposes: 
to be used with a frog in a ceremony for directing water into a 
certain course (KauSika 40. 1 ff.) ; to accompany the conducting, 
in the agnicayana, of water, reeds, and a frog over the altar-site 
(Vaitaéna 29. 13); to be used by one desiring rain (Commen- 
tary); to be employed in a rite for good fortune (KauSsika 41. 
14). Here we have in the native employment of one hymn all 
the elements of frog-ritualism except its use as a cure for fever. 





* Cf. Bloomfield, p. 174 and note. 








THE VIGESIMAL AND DECIMAL SYSTEMS IN THE 
AINU NUMERALS 


WITH SOME REMARKS ON AINU PHONOLOGY 


BERTHOLD LAUFER 
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The vigesimal character of the numeral system of the Ainu 
was first recognized clearly by the great philologist A. F. Pott,’ 
although he had at his disposal only the scanty and deficient 
vocabularies of A. J. v. Krusenstern? and Klaproth (Asia poly- 
glotta). On the basis of a Japanese collection of Ainu words, 
the Moshiogusa, A. Pfizmaier* arrived at the same conclusion a 
few years later. J. Batchelor,* the patient and meritorious 
investigator of the Yezo Ainu, has refrained from giving an 
analysis of the numerals, being content to observe that ‘twenty, 
more literally a ‘‘score,’’ is the highest unit ever present to the 
Ainu mind when counting. Thus, forty is ‘‘two score,’’ sixty 
is ‘‘three score,’’ eighty is ‘‘four score,’’ and a hundred is ‘‘five 
seore.’’’ An interesting analysis of the numerals from the pen 
of B. H. Chamberlain, however, is inserted in his Grammar. 

The cardinal numerals from one to five are Sine, tu, re, ine, and 
asikne; or properly, -ne being a suffix, as will presently be 
recognized,* they are Si, tu, re, 1, asik. The word for the number 
5, astk, is doubtless associated with the nouns, Yezo aske, from 
*asike ‘hand’, askororo ‘a handful’, asikipet, Saghalin askipit 





1 Die quinare und vigesinale Zahlmethode bei Volkern aller Welttheile, 
p- 85 (Halle, 1847). 

* Wortersammlungen aus den Sprachen einiger Volker des dstlichen Asiens 
(St. Petersburg, 1813). 

**Untersuchungen iiber den Bau der Aino-Sprache,’ p. 26 (Sb. Wiener 
Akad. 1851). In 1883 Pfizmaier adopted the only correct spelling ‘Ainu’ 
(see his ‘Untersuchungen iiber Ainu-Gegenstiinde,’ p. 1). 

*A Grammar of the Ainu Language, p. 47 ff. (Yokohama, 1903); 
reprinted also at the end of his Ainu-English-Japanese Dictionary (2d ed., 
Tokyo, 1905). 

* The same suffix is employed also in adjectives: kuras-ne ‘black’, on-ne 
‘old’, tan-ne ‘long’, tak-ne ‘short’. 
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‘finger’. The designation for ‘foot’ (kema) is not met with in 
the numeral system. 

The numbers six to nine are formed by subtraction from 10, 
wan," as follows :— 

iwan, i-wan (i 4, wan 10), 10 — 4 = 6. 

arawan, a-ra-wan® (a prefix, ra = re 3, wan 10), 10 — 3 = 7. 

tupesan, tu-pe-san (tu 2, pe ‘thing,’ san 10), 10 — 2 = 8. 

Sinepesan, Si-ne-pe-san (31 1, ne suffix, pe ‘thing,’ san 10), 10 —1 =— 9.° 





*This seems to me the only rational explanation in opposition to B. H. 
Chamberlain (The Language, Mythology, . . . of Japan Viewed in the Light 
of Ainu Studies, p. 9), who interprets ajik-ne as ‘possibly ‘‘new four’’ 
(asiri ine).’ This is artificial and rums counter to phonetic requirements. 
Pott (l.c.) had already remarked that the relationship of the numeral 5 to 
4 in the sense of ‘a beyond it’ is merely deceptive. 

* Batchelor writes wa(n). On Saghalin I heard only wan or in composi- 
tion with pe ‘thing’: wam-pe. I. Radlitiski (‘Sl/ownik narzecza Ainéw,’ 
p- 67, Krakéw, 1891) gives for the Kuril dialect wam-pi-y or vam-pi-kasma. 
The materials of this Polish author have not been utilized by Batchelor. 

*On Saghalin only a-ru-wan. Batchelor (Dictionary, p. 44) gives for 
Yezo both arawan and aruwan on equal footing; the Moshiogusa, according 
to Pfizmaier, only aruwan. Kuril Ainu (Radlinski) arwa (from *aruwa). 

* Chamberlain (l.c.) analyzes tupesan as ‘two (tu) things (pe) come down 
(san) [from ten],’ and similarly Sinepesan. True it is, Batchelor has on 
record a word san with the meaning ‘to descend, to flow along as a river, 
to go down’; but there is nothing to indicate that it conveys the notion 
of subtraction. I prefer to assume that san in the numbers 8 and 9 appears 
in lieu of wan, and signifies ‘ten.’ The question, however, is not of a 
phonetic change, an alternation of s and w being otherwise unknown in Ainu, 
but we are bound to suppose that san is an independent stem or base with 
the meaning ‘ten’ on a par with wan. Also the languages of primitive 
tribes are no longer extant in their original forms, and especially in the 
numerals far-going modifications and re-adjustments of various systems 
have doubtless taken place. In Friedrich Miiller’s Grundriss der Sprachwis- 
senschaft (2. 1. 145), where a rather poor and in many respects incorrect 
sketch of Ainu is given, we read literally as follows: ‘8 tu-be-San (2 + 5); 
9 sne-be-8an (1 + 8).’ The element san cannot be compared with the 
numeral 5 asik, asik-ne, for, as is evidenced by the word for ‘finger,’ from 
which the numeral is derived, the final k is part of the stem. Moreover, if 
we are not mistaken, even in Miiller’s time (1882) 2 + 5 was 7, and not 8, 
as he makes out. To be consistent, Miiller should have explained sne-be-san 
9 as 1 + 5, but it will not do to conceive the element be-3an as 8. Pott 
had already recognized the true condition of affairs, saying that the num- 
bers from 6 to 9 raise the suspicion of having originated retrospectively 
through deduction from 10, and that there is no doubt of this in 8 and 9. 
Even Ph. von Siebold (Nippon, new ed., 2. 255) gave a correct explanation 
of the Ainu number 8. The first edition of his work, incomplete, appeared 
in seven parts in Leiden, 1832-52. 
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The numbers eleven to nineteen are formed on the scheme 
1+ 10, 2+ 10, Sine tkasima wan; on Saghalin simply sind 
ikasima = 1+. The unit of all higher counting is represented 
by the figure 20: Yezo hot-ne (the same suffix -ne as in the 
numbers 1, 4, 5, and possibly the mobile -nm of wan 10), Kuril ot, 
Saghalin oz, otst. The number 30 is expressed by 10 — 2 X 20"° 
(wan-e-tu-hot-ne), 31 by 1+ (10 —2 X 20), 40 = 2 X& 20, 50 = 
10—-3 « 20, 60 = 3 X 20, 70-= 10— 4 X 20, 80 = 4 X 20, 90 
= 10—5 X 20, 100=5 X 20 (aSsikne hotne, Kuril askinot), 
110 = 10 — 6 X 20, 120 = 6 X 20, 200 = 10 & 20, 1000 = 5 X 
10 X 20, ete. 

In its origin, this numeral system accordingly was quater- 
nary, the numbers one to four being indivisible and undefinable 
roots. The number five was derived from the designation of the 
hand. It plays no role in the formation of higher number- 
conceptions. The words for ten and twenty are simple and 
unanalyzable stems. From eleven to nineteen the numbers fol- 
low the decimal principle, while from twenty onward a vigesimal 
system is carried through with clear consistency. Similar con- 
ditions are found in American languages." 

This method of reckoning is remarkable for its complexity, and 
bespeaks no small degree of mental effort for such simple folk 
as the Ainu. We are quite ready to believe Batchelor that in 
actual practice the higher numbers are rarely, if ever, met with, 
nor is it surprising to learn from the same authority that at the 
present time the simpler Japanese method (that is, a purely 
decimal system) is rapidly supplanting the cumbrous native 
system. Such transformations are always interesting to note 
and worth keeping in mind, especially in view of the conventional 
opinion that the life of primitives should be unchangeable. 

It has not yet become known, however, that the Ainu of 
Saghalin, at least part of them, have advanced toward a purely 
decimal system of counting, but, while the impetus to this pro- 
gressive movement was doubtless received from an outside quar- 





“To be understood, of course, as (2 & 20) — 10. 

™ See chiefly the interesting study by R. B. Dixon and A. L. Kroeber, 
‘Numeral Systems of the Languages of California,’ American Anthropolo- 
gist, 9 (1907), p. 663-690; and J. A. Mason, ‘Ethnology of the Salinan 
Indians,’ Univ. of Cal. Publ. in Am. Arch. 10 (1912), p. 134-136. 
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ter, they have recruited elements of their own language to this 
end. Among the Ainu on the southeast coast of Saghalin Island, 
I recorded the numerals in January 1899 as follows :— 


1 Si-nd’ 10 wam-pe 100 Si-nd-tanku 
2 ti 20 ti-kinkitu 200 ti-tanku 
21 ti-kinkitu sind ikasima 
3 ré 30 ré-kinkitu 300 ré-tanku 
4 i-ne 40 i-ne-kinkitu 400 i-ne-tanku 
5 asi’k, adis-ne 50 asis-ne-kinkitu 500 asis-ne-tanku 
6 i-wan, i-wam-pe 60 i-wan-kinkitu 600 i-wan-tanku 
7 a-ru-wam-pe 70 a-ru-wan-kinkitu 700 a-ru-wan-tanku 
8 tu-pe-sam-pe 80 tu-pe-san-kinkitu 800 tu-pe-san-tanku 
9 si-ndé-pe-sam-pe 90 si-nd-pe-san-kinkitu 900 si-nd-pe-san-tanku 


1000 wan-tanku 


It is clear that this system, based on the multiplication of 10, 
is logically decimal pure and simple. How far it is propagated 
among the Ainu of Saghalin I am unprepared to say, as my 
sojourn among them was limited to a few days, but it was given 
me by my Ainu informant as the mode of counting then gener- 
ally in vogue. There is no doubt that also the ancient vigesi- 
mal system still holds sway on Saghalin, as stated by M. M. 
Dobrotvorski and B. Pilsulski. Dobrotvorski was stationed on 
Saghalin as Russian military surgeon from 1867-71, and his 
Ainu-Russian Dictionary” was published on his death by one 
of his brothers in Kazan, 1875. In the appendix of this work 
(p. 15), which contains a criticism of Pfizmaier’s treatise cited 
above, the author speaks exclusively of the vigesimal character 
of the numerals. In the body of the dictionary, however (p. 
153), he remarks that kunkutu (thus spelled instead of kuikutu) 
is a counting-word for sables with the meaning ‘ten sables,’ also 
sne (= Si-ndé) kunkutu being used in this sense; tu-kunkutu, 
‘twenty sables’, etc. It is quite possible and, as will be noted, 
plausible that this method was originally inaugurated in con- 
nection with the calculation of sable-skins; but it is certain that 
kunkutu does not mean ‘sable,’ either in Ainu or in any language 
of the peoples surrounding them. The sable is called by the 
Ainu both on Yezo and Saghalin only hoinu or hoino. Under 





% By the way, a rather mediocre and from a phonetic viewpoint unsatis- 
factory work. 
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tanku Dobrotvorski (p. 317) notes that this signifies ‘a hundred 
snares in catching sables.’ Tanku, however, means simply 
‘hundred.’** 

The word tanku for hundred occurs in an Ainu story recorded 
by B. Pilsudski'* and describing an incident of Tungus life. 
It is avowedly the reproduction of an Orok tradition. With 
reference to tanku Pilsudski remarks that this is not a word of 
the Ainu, who denotes hundred by asisne hot ‘five score’; ‘it is 
taken,’ he continues, ‘from the Oltchy [read Oléa] tribes, from 
whom they learned toset snares for pine-martens, and counted the 
number of snares by hundreds in that language.’ Yet tanku is not 
peculiar to the Oléa, but the common word for hundred in Manchu 
(tangé), in the ancient language of the Juéen (tangu), and 
among all Tungusian and Amur tribes. The Ainu were for two 
centuries under the rule of the Manchu, and my impression in 
the matter has always been that they adopted this numeral from 
their Manchu rulers. This conclusion is amply confirmed by 
the fact that the annual tribute to be paid to them by the Ainu, 
as was the case with all the tribes of the Amur region, consisted 
in sable-skins and other peltry. The Chinese classified all these 
peoples under the category ‘those with an annual tribute of 
sable-skins’ (sui tsin tiao p‘i). The Ainu ranked in this class, 





*® Dobrotvorski (p. 228) notes also a word opispe with the meaning ‘ten 
-snares in the catch of sables,’ used in the same manner as kunkutu. But 
opispe is very far from having in its origin this narrow significance. 
Eliminating the element -pe ‘thing,’ we have opis which was recorded 
by Steller in the eighteenth century with the spelling dpghs as the numeral 
10 among the Ainu at the southern end of Kamchatka (see his vocabulary 
published by J. Klaproth, Asia polyglotta, p. 302, or Apergu général des 
trois royaumes, p. 254, Paris, 1832). Further, Batchelor has noted on Yezo 
a word upis meaning ‘number.’ It is therefore probable that upis, opis, 
or opis, assumed the significance of a high number, and was finally utilized 
to convey the notion ‘ten.’ What Dobrotvorski noted is merely a specific 
case or an applied example. For this reason I am inclined to infer also 
that the expression kunkutu at the outset had no relation to the business 
of sable-catching, but, whatever its primeval meaning may have been, is a 
genuine Ainu word denoting the numeral 10. On Yezo there is a similar 
word for ten, used only in the counting of animals, atuita; for example, 
tu atuita ‘twenty animals’—sufficient evidence that the Ainu language does 
not lack expressions for ten. 

Materials for the Study of the Ainu Language and Folklore, p. 139 
(Publication of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Cracow, 1912). 
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as stated in chapter 3 of the Huang ts‘ing chi kung t‘u, ‘The 
Tribute-bearing Nations of the Manchu Dynasty,’ an official 
work published under the reign of K‘ien-lung in 1773. Here the 
Ainu are illustrated and described under the name K‘u-ye 
(Hou-ye of the Jesuits of the eighteenth century), which is a 
reproduction of Tungus Kigi, the Tungus and Gilyak designa- 
tion of the Ainu. 

As to Manchu-Ainu relations we are well informed also by 
Japanese authors. One of these, who wrote in 1786, mentions 
tobacco-pipes provided with inscriptions in Manchu characters 
and traded to Karafuto (Saghalin), also Chinese stuffs obtained 
by the Manchu in Peking and shipped thither.** Above all, we 
have an excellent source of information on Saghalin and the 
Amur region in the account of Mamia Rinsd, translated by 
Ph. von Siebold.*® Rinsd traveled in those regions in 1808, and 
left a vivid description of Manchu administration in Saghalin 
and the taxes paid by the Ainu in furs. He also saw on the 
east coast near Taraika a boundary-stake inscribed with Manchu 
characters. A Manchu document is still preserved by an Ainu 
chieftain of Naiero.*" 

The reminiscence of their former dependence on the Manchu 
is still preserved even in the Ainu traditions of Yezo, in which 
are allusions to journeys of the people to the governor of Man- 
churia to pay their respects. Batchelor,’* who has recorded such 
a story, comments on this occasion that the ancient Ainu used 
to go yearly to Manchuria to render homage to the governor of 
that country, and on their way used to pass through Saghalin; 
that they used also to do business with the Manchu particularly 
when at war with the Japanese; and that possibly the Ainu 
were subject to Manchuria in very ancient times. This chron- 
ological definition is somewhat exaggerated. Saghalin became 
known to the Manchu only as late as during the reign of the 
Emperor K‘ang-hi (1662-1722).%° It follows therefrom that the 





* Klaproth, Apergu général des trois royaumes, p. 190. 

%* Nippon, new ed., 2, p. 207-235; see chiefly p. 219-221. 

” Laufer, Keleti Szemle, 1908, p. 5. 

* Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 18 (1890), p. 42. 

*See Du Halde, Description of the Empire of China, 2. 247, or the 
original French edition, 4. 15 (this report relates to the year 1709); 
C. Ritter, Asien, 3. 450. 
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Ainu decimal system cannot be older than about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when Manchu sovereignty over them was 
more firmly established. It hardly requires special mention that 
the numeral system of the Manchu is strictly decimal. 


Pilsudski, in his interesting work previously quoted (p. 1-11), 
is the first author to offer some remarks on the phonetics of the 
Ainu language. Batchelor has almost neglected this funda- 
mental part of the language, and his transcription of Ainu is 
no more than an attempt at adapting the English alphabet to the 
writing of Ainu. And then it is possible to compare with 
Hebrew and Indo-European, and even to stamp as Indo- 
European, a language the sounds of which are not yet accurately 
ascertained. Pilsudski says that Abbé Rousselot studied the 
phonology of Ainu with some individuals from Yezo at the 
Anglo-Japanese Exhibition in London, 1910, and communicates 
some of his results. I have been waiting for their publication 
on the part of Rousselot, but have not yet seen it. In 1900, 
shortly after my return from Siberia, I prepared a small Ainu 
grammar which for some reason or other was never published. 
In the interest of the progress of Ainu studies I deem it useful 
to check off my data and conclusions with those obtained by 
Pilsudski and to state the points in which we agree and those in 
which we differ. 

One of the most interesting experiences in the study of Ainu 
phonology was to me the fact that all sonants in the series both 
of the explosives and spirants are lacking. As I was familiar 
with this phenomenon in many other languages, I naturally paid 
especial attention to it in examining the Ainu consonantal sys- 
tem. I was able to hear the guttural, palatal, dental, and labial 
k, é, t, and p only as pure surds, and summarized the result of 
these observations in my Ainu grammar literally as follows: 
‘To the ear the surds may sometimes sound like sonants, but 
even in this case no laryngeal intonation takes place. Indeed an 
Ainu is not able to articulate the sonants of the Russian and 
Japanese languages, and will invariably transform these into the 
corresponding surds. Russian dal’se ‘‘farther,’’ for instance, is 
pronounced by them tarse; Russian gul’ai ‘‘to walk’ like 





*In the Pidgin-Russian as spoken by the aboriginal tribes and the 
Chinese and Koreans of eastern Siberia, the Russian verb is usually employed 
in the imperative, regardless of the real form required. 
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kurai; Japanese baka ‘‘fool’’ becomes paka; dgi ‘‘fan,’’ aunki; 
azuki ‘‘a kind of bean,’’ antuki.’ Ainu kumaska ‘ruble’ is the 
reproduction of Russian bumazka ‘banknote, paper bill.’ All 
close observers are indeed agreed on the one point that the 
sounds in question, both as initials and finals, are downright 
surds; this is the opinion, although not expressed by this strict 
formula, of Dobrotvorski, Batchelor, and also Pilsudski.”* 
Batchelor remarks that ‘no sonant letter begins a sentence, but 
in composition surds are sometimes changed into sonants, k 
turning into g, p into b, t into d.’ This would be a sort of 
sandhi which occurs in exactly the same manner in Japanese, 
and which, owing to the long and familiar intercourse of both 
peoples, may conclusively be attributed to the influence exerted 
by the Japanese upon the Ainu language. Japanese likewise, as 
is well known, lacks the sonant explosives, and has developed 
them but secondarily in composition (the so-called nigori). It 
is thus not impossible, I concluded in 1900, that in a further 
stage of development Ainu will also develop such secondary 
sonants. On the southeast coast of Saghalin I had little occasion 
to note this change; on the contrary I recorded many examples 
with surds in composition, where a sonant is offered by Batchelor ; 
for instance, inumbe ‘wooden framework round a fireplace’— 
Saghalin inumpaé; humbe ‘whale’—Saghalin humpe; rai-ge 
‘to kill’—Saghalin rat-ke (-ke is a suffix forming causative verbs; 
rat ‘to die’). 

Pilsudski formulates his observations as follows: ‘The explo- 
sives are k, t, p; g, d, b. These two groups are not unrelated. 
In Ainu there is really only one group; if the sounds occur at 
the beginning of a word, their normal sound is k, t, p. In the 
middle of a word, the sound wavers between the former, the 
voiceless group, and the voiced group g,d, b. Strictly speaking, 
these are not identical with their Indo-European corresponding 
consonants. They are, I should say, neither fortes or lenes; 
they are between. And then, which is yet more important, their 
conditions of combination are to be noticed. For instance, after 
m, these consonants readily acquire a certain sonorousness of 
tone, which probably does not last during the whole time of their 





*'F, Miiller (l.c. p. 143) has added g, d, b to the consonantal system of 
the Ainu, for which there was no occasion even at his time; he had accord- 
ingly not read Dobrotvorski. 
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articulation. The outcome of this was that in very many cases I 
was unable to determine the nature of the consonant, as I heard 
a sound that could not be identified either with the former 
group or with the latter. At all events, among the Ainu of 
Saghalin, the normal and primary group is k, t, p (voiceless), 
possibly less strongly articulated in certain connections. Their 
corresponding sounds (g, d, b) more or less voiced appear only 
as secondary variations. On the western shore of Saghalin the 
latter group is more often to be met with than on the eastern 
shore.’ 

The last observation accounts for the fact that on the east 
coast I heard so few g, d, and b; I had no occasion to visit the 
southwestern shore of the island. Although Pilsudski expresses 
himself somewhat differently, I believe that I am perfectly in 
accord with him as to the facts in the case, save that I am not 
yet convinced that the Saghalin dialect possesses genuine sonants. 
In my estimation, these sonants are also voiceless.*? With 
respect to the Yezo dialect I do not hazard an opinion, not having 
had an opportunity of hearing it. 

I concur with Pilsudski in the observation that the explosives 
are capable of palatalization, except that I do not believe with 
him in the existence of b’ and g’, and have to add ?’ to his k’ and 
p’. Palatalized ¢’ alternates with palatal ¢ (see below, p. 204-5). 

Pilsudski asserts that the palatal sonant 7 also occurs, but 
only in very few words after a nasal, as in unji ‘fire’, tunji 
‘interpreter’—cases already cited by Dobrotvorski. The latter 
example proves little, as it is a loan-word; Batchelor writes it 
tunci, and in my own collectanea I have tuncéiné ainu ‘inter- 
preter’: it is Sinico-Japanese tsiji, Chinese t‘un(t‘ ung) -3t. 
This word has been carried by the Chinese all over Eastern and 
Central Asia; it is heard in Tibet as well as in Mongolia and 
Manchuria (Manchu turse, Golde tunsiko, Oroéon tunksa). It 
is curious that the first element of the Ainu loan-word agrees 
with the Manchu form, the second element with Japanese. At 
any rate this example is not conclusive as to the existence of an 
original j in Ainu. In regard to unji, I myself heard only wnéi, 
and Batchelor gives both uwnéi and unji, so that this j represents 





* Compare Sievers, Phonetik, § 348. 
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é, and is again inspired by an imitation of the Japanese nigori. 
A Japanese initial j is transformed by the Ainu into the palatal 
surd; for instance, jo ‘lock’ becomes €o. 

As final consonants occur the three explosives, the four nasals 
nh, n, n’, and m; and s, r. In regard to the final explosives I 
made the curious observation on Saghalin that they were about 
to disappear, that they were dropped altogether by most indi- 
viduals, while a few in some cases pronounced them with a rather 
obscure articulation, the preceding vowel being greatly shortened 
and uttered harshly and abruptly. Thus:— 


YEzO SAGHALIN 
yuk ‘stag’ yi’ 
tek ‘hand’ té’ 
Siuk ‘bear’ 186’ 
marek ‘spear for salmon’ maré’ 
upok ‘to wrestle’ updo’ 
cup ‘sun, moon’ ii’ 
ikaiop ‘quiver’ ikaio’ 
onnep ‘a large seal’ onné’ 
cep ‘fish’ ée’ 
at ‘flying squirrel’ a’ 


Pilsudski states that certain final consonants are not com- 
pletely articulated and only very faintly heard, but his descrip- 
tion of the process is not quite clear. In all probability the 
history of this event was such that the final explosives were first 
changed into the spirant x (see below, p. 202-3), which is now 
gradually giving way. We have, for instance, Yezo etok ‘source, 
origin, limit’, Saghalin etox and eto; mat or max ‘woman’ 
becomes ma in composition: kast-ma ‘old woman,’ kos-ma 
‘daughter-in-law.’ 

In the combinations pk and pt, when occurring as medial 
sounds, the labial explosive is eliminated in the dialect of 
Saghalin :— 


YEzO SAGHALIN 
ataye-yupke ‘expensive’ ataiyuki 
aptoran ‘it rains’ atoran 
irangarapte ‘a greeting’ irankarata 


Medial double & of the Yezo dialect corresponds to sk on 
Saghalin: Yezo ikka ‘to steal,’ Saghalin and Kuril iska. 


14 JAOS 37 
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Pk and kk interchange: Yezo kupka and kukka ‘mattock.’ 

Of nasals, Ainu possesses at present four—the guttural %, 
palatal n’ or 7, the dental n, and the labial m. Only the two 
last-named may be considered as original constituents of the 
language. The guttural nasal 7 (ng) has originated from dental 
n before the guttural explosive :— 


Kusun-kotan, the town Korsakovsk 
ahun + kant = ahunkani ‘to enter’ 
ahun + ke = ahunke ‘to let enter’ 
ehan + ke = ehanke ‘near’ 

itanki ‘teacup’; Batchelor spells itangi 
kunkant ‘gold,’ Japanese kogane 
an-kutihi ‘metal girdle’ 

tonkori ‘a musical instrument’ 


As equivalent of Yezo sinnam ‘cold, frost’ I noted on Saghalin 
sinrnamat. 

As a final, % occurs very seldom; for instance, kakun ‘pouch,’ 
kamiyun ‘thunder.’ 

The palatal »’ occurs only before e or as a final, and the pal- 
atalization is weak and almost imperceptible. N changes into 
m before labials: tan + pe = tampe ‘this thing.’ Yezo final m 
sometimes becomes » or % in Saghalin: Yezo haram ‘lizard,’ 
Saghalin harian; Yezo hum ‘voice,’ Saghalin hun. Final n and 
s after o and wu may be dissolved into i, thus forming a diphthong, 


or being lengthened :— 


pon cika(p) ‘small bird’ becomes poi and pé cika(p) 
wen ainu ‘a bad man’—wei ainu 

igo rui ‘bear-skin’, for rus 

tonci and toici ‘pit, dilapidated habitation’ 

Yezo setan-ni and setai-ni ‘Pyrus toringo’ 


The spirant x has been observed by me in the same manner as 
by Pitsudski and in the Kuril dialect by Radlifski. It occurs 
as initial, medial, and final, corresponding not only to p, t, or k 
of Yezo, but also to h, ¢, and ra. 


SAGHALIN YEZO 
coax ‘one of a pair’ oara 
maz ‘wife’ mat, maci 


kua ‘belt, girdle’ kucthit (Kuril kut) 








ee 
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axto ‘rain’ apto 
oyaxta ‘abroad, away’ oyakta 
cuz, cup ‘sun’ cup 


surozte ‘they sit’ from rok ‘to sit’ 
sinox and sinot ‘to play’ 


There is no doubt that Yezo has preserved the original condition, 
and that x, which is absent in Yezo, presents a secondary develop- 
ment on Saghalin. Sometimes z appears as a euphonic insertion, 
as in repoxpe ‘a sea-animal’ from rep (‘sea’) + ox (instead of 0, 
‘in, inside’) + pe (‘thing, creature’), or in pinoxponne ‘stealth- 
ily’ from pi (‘secret’) + no + ponne (two adverbial suffixes). 
Pilsudski explains that f occurs but rarely, and as a secondary 
sound, produced by the influence of the neighboring vowel (kuf, 
kuz, kuéi ‘girdle,’ original form kut or kut’) ; p, when weakened, 
sometimes becomes f, but is always accompanied by wu (cup or 
éuf ‘luminous body, sun, moon’). I heard f in éuféikin ‘east,’ 
but Cupahun ‘west.’ In utufta ‘between,’ from uturu ‘interval’ 
and ota ‘in,’ f seems to be evolved from x; compare also ekoxrpe 
and yokofpe ‘a single rock in the sea.’ Batchelor says that ‘the 
letter f resembles the true labial in sound, it being softer than the 
English labiodental f; it is always slightly aspirated as though 
indeed it were h.’ On Saghalin I heard f and w as bilabials, 
seldom as dentolabials, and only in the combination fu. All 
examples of initial f given in Batchelor’s Dictionary and occu- 
pying but two pages are indeed of the type fu, and several cases 
show an alternation of fu and hu: fuéi—huci ‘fire,’ fura—hura 
‘scent,’ furu—huru ‘hill,’ fusko-toita—husko-toita ‘anciently,’ 
futtat—huttat ‘bamboo grass.’ Dobrotvorski enumerates after 
doubtful older sources a few words beginning with fa, fe, fi, fo, 
but all these can be easily traced to initial h, p, or w; for instance, 
Dobrotvorski’s faibo ‘mother’ in fact is habo, faigar ‘spring’ is 
patkara, fambe ‘ten’ is wambe, fets ‘river’ is pet. None of these 
examples speaks in favor of an original f. It is plain that the 
use of this fricative is very restricted, and, as justly emphasized 
by Pilsudski, is secondary. When Batchelor adds that it is often 
found in words which appear to be of Japanese origin (this 
observation was made also by Dobrotvorski), I believe that this 
points to the real source of the consonant in Ainu, which in my 
estimation was adopted by them from the Japanese in compara- 
tively late historical times. This assumption would harmonize 
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with the fact that in the dialect of Kamchatka and the Kuriles 
f is absent; Radlifski at least does not give any word with 
initial f. In Japanese also, f occurs only before the vowel u, h 
being substituted for it with the other four vowels; or rather 
the rule should be formulated that h before u becomes f. In 
Japanese likewise, f and h (probably developed from p) are 
interrelated. 

In regard to h and w I have nothing to add to the remarks of 
Pilsudski, except that I am not inclined to accept his view that 
w (or, as he writes it, v) is always voiced. 

Of sibilants I distinguished in Saghalin Ainu three—the 
dental sibilant s, the palatal sibilant §, and an intermediary 
sound transcribed s, in the formation of which the tip of the 
tongue moves farther down than in the two former. This s I 
regarded not as an independent sound, but as secondarily devel- 
oped from s before certain vowels within a word, and as perhaps 
representing merely an individual variation, as some persons 
pronounced a plain s in the place of s. In all probability it is 
developed from a palatalized s (s’). Pilsudski denies and rejects 
§ entirely, and replaces it by §, equalizing the latter with Polish §,?* 
and defining it as between s and § with a distinct palatalization, 
or an approach to the position in which 7 is articulated. Abbé 
Rousselot remarks that s is formed by the tip of the tongue held 
somewhat downward, and its upper surface (dorsum) raised 
toward the palate. I have no doubt that Pilsudski’s § (not heard 
or noted by Batchelor) coincides exactly with my s, especially as 
his examples of § agree with my records of s (for instance, sam 
‘to marry,’ 1-Sam ‘to marry me’—where Pilsudski justly attrib- 
utes the origin of this § to the influence of the preceding vowel 
t),?* but I am convineed also that a genuine palatal §, as recorded 
by Batchelor for the Yezo dialect, likewise exists on Saghalin. 
This observation is confirmed by the fact of a phonetic alternation 
of t, t’, é, and §. 

Compare the following examples :— 








* The same observation was already made by A. Pfizmaier, ‘ Erérterungen 
und Aufklarungen iiber Ainu,’ p. 30, Sb. Wiener Akad. 1882). 

* Some examples noted by me are seta ‘dog,’ but pé-seta ‘small dog’ 
(po originated from pon, poi); Yezo sesek, se’ek ‘warm’—Saghalin sésé’ ; 
rus and rus ‘skin’; sis ‘eye’; cis ‘to weep, to grieve.’ 
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Kuril t’eonatarp ‘green’ Saghalin and Yezo Siunin ‘green, 
t’eonatorpa ‘yellow’ yellow’ 

(Klaproth: t’euninua) 

Saghalin t’ise, tise, t’isi ‘house’ Yezo Cisei 

Yezo inuye, sinuye ‘to tattoo, carve’ Saghalin inuye, cinuye, sinuye 

Kuril kut ‘girdle’ Yezo kucthi (kutsihi) 


Kuril po-mat, e-po-moé ‘daughter’ Yezo mat, maci (matdi) ‘wife’ 
matne ‘female’ of animals 
Yezo etu, eci, cietu ‘spout, handle’ 


Of liquidae Ainu possesses only r. JL is absent, as in Japanese. 
In Russian loan-words n is substituted for initial 1, while Russian 
medial 1 becomes r or is dropped entirely. The Russians are 
called by the Ainu Nuéa instead of Luéa, the general name for 
the Russians among the Amur tribes. Russian gul’ai ‘to walk’ 
is pronounced by the Ainu kurai. Ainu ¢anki ‘chief, com- 
mander, superior’ (address to all Russian gentlemen) is derived 
from Russian naéal'nik. Pilsudski affirms that he heard clearly 1 
instead of r pronounced by many persons on Yezo in the village 
Piratori and still more frequently in Shiravoi. This observation 
is confirmed by Abbé Rousselot, who says that / exists only as a 
modification of r. Accordingly it is a mere local variation, and 
cannot be credited to the fundamental phonetic system of Ainu. 
R has its normal articulation; only as an initial it is, according 
to Rousselot, semi-occlusive, yielding such variations as r, tr, 
kr, tl. Pitsudski heard tr or dr only after n, and noted a fre- 
quent interchange of ¢ and r, particularly among the Ainu of 
the north. I heard tdsoku ‘candle’ for Japanese rosoku, and 
tetara ‘white’ for Yezo retara. 

The consonantal system of modern Saghalin Ainu is accord- 
ingly composed as follows :— 


Explosives Nasals Spirants 
Palatalized 
Gutturals k k’ n x h 
Palatals c n’ $ 
Dentals t t’ n 8 8 
Labials p p’ m f w 
Liquids r 


Eliminating the secondary, more or less modern, develop- 
ments, we obtain the following :— 
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Explosives Nasals Spirants 
Gutturals k a h 
Palatals é § 
Dentals t n 8 
Labials p m w 
Liquids r 


That this limited inventory of eleven sounds bears no relation 
to Altaic, Indo-European, Semitic, or Bask, with all of which 
Ainu has thoughtlessly been compared, must be patent to every 
one. Ainu is an isolated language at present, its congeners, if 
they ever existed, being extinct long ago. 

Of all sounds the vowels have been most unsatisfactorily fixed 
in the Ainu texts hitherto placed on record. Batchelor and 
Pilsudski note merely a, e, i, 0, u, while Abbé Rousselot points 
out that a, e, and o may have the three different qualities of 
timbre found in French. In the speech of Saghalin I discerned 
eight vowels—a, di, e, e (e in gardener), 7, 0, d (English aw), u, 
and the semi-vowels y and uw. In the articulation of d the larynx 
is lowered, the tip of the tongue is pressed downward, and the 
orifice is rounded. This vowel is important, as it sometimes 
occurs in the same word beside ordinary 0, and as there are 
homonyms distinguished only by these two timbres of o; for 
example, pord ‘seal,’ pd ‘to boil’ (intr.), but po ‘child.’ The 
diphthongs are at, ao, au, €0, eu, OU, Ot, di, Wi, Oa, ua, ua, ea. AS 
the language has no accentual stress, but only a musical accent 
(as in Japanese or French), the distinction between short and 
_ long vowels is very slight. There are no naturally long vowels, 
but all vowels may be artificially lengthened under the force of 
the chromatic accent. In conversation, the word pirika ‘good, 
well,’ for instance, may be heard according to circumstances in 
three different ways—pirika, pirika, and pirikd. Monosyllables 
terminating in a vowel as a rule evince a tendency to being 
somewhat lengthened; for instance, ki ‘bow,’ ti ‘two.’ Length- 
ened vowels, moreover, arise from contraction of two vowels into 
one or from elision of consonants: ¢i + okai yields ¢ékai; Yezo 
ataye-hauke ‘cheap’ becomes ataéhauki on Saghalin; pon seta 
‘small dog’ develops into pot seta and pédseta; pirat ‘window’ 
co-exists with puyara. Many vowels between consonants show 
a tendency to evaporate and to be almost eliminated: seta 
‘dog’—s‘ta, Kuril sta; Siken ‘sledge’—sken, Kuril skini; Yezo 
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éikap ‘bird’ becomes on Saghalin ¢ka, cka, ckapu, and ékap. 
This fact accounts for the many consonantal combinations in 
the Kuril dialect, like st, sk, kr, and others, which are otherwise 
foreign to the language. 

Pilsudski observes: ‘It seems that the Ainu make no fixed 
distinction between short and long vowels; that is, they know 
nothing of quantity properly so-called. We can only say that 
an accented syllable is longer, and may be simply termed long; 
but this length is in strict connection with the accent. However, 
we do meet with fixed differences in quantity in certain words 
the sound of which would otherwise be the same; their only 
distinctive quality is the length of articulation.’ As examples 
he cites é ‘to eat’ and é ‘to come,’ ri ‘way’ and ri ‘ice in the 
river’ or ‘a flock of birds.’ Pilsudski has further made a new 
and interesting observation, namely that a few homonyms change 
their accents to bring out a change of meaning; thus, dtai 
‘chair’—atdi ‘payment’; dn-koro, possessive pronoun—an-koré 
‘I have’; siri ‘earth’—siri ‘payment’; wma ‘horse’—wmé ‘also.’ 
The same phenomenon is encountered also in Japanese: dme 
‘rain’—amé ‘a kind of sweetmeat’; hd3t ‘chopsticks’—hast 
‘bridge,’ etc.2> It would not be surprising that the Ainu, as in 
so many other cases, should have imitated the Japanese model. 

Some vocalic changes in the various dialects are noteworthy. 
Final a, for example, is eliminated in the Kuril dialect :— 


KvrRIL YEzO 
rip ‘high’ ripa (Saghalin ripa) 
rer ‘wind’ rera 
rar ‘eyebrows’ rara 
car ‘mouth’ cara, caro 
mukar ‘ax’ mukara 


The Saghalin and Kuril dialects have sometimes preserved a 
final uw which is dropped in that of Yezo:— 


Saghalin and Kuril erumu ‘rat’ Yezo erwm 
Saghalin ihoku ‘to buy’ Yezo ihok 





** For other examples see B. H. Chamberlain, Handbook of Colloquial 
Japanese, 3d ed., p. 20. The accent is so extremely slight that it will be 
hardly noticed by an untrained ear, but it really exists, as I had many 
times occasion to convince myself. It cannot be compared in strength with 
the energetic tonic accents of Russian in such pairs of words as zdémok 
‘eastle’—zamok ‘lock’; mika ‘grief’—muké ‘flour’; ébraz ‘manner’— 
obréz ‘pattern’; pdélnoci ‘midnight’—polnéci ‘half a night.’ 
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When more exact records of the various dialects are placed at 
our disposal (and there are none thus far of the Kuril dialects), 
it will be possible to establish a greater number of phonetic laws 
and to trace the history of Ainu speech, possibly leading also to 
a clue as to tribal migrations. The fact that the Yezo and 
Saghalin dialects are closely related was, of course, known long 
ago; but the theory that the idiom of Saghalin is purer or more 
archaic must be disputed. Despite the possibly larger variety 
of vowels, diphthongs, and spirants («# and s, both of secondary 
origin), the phonetic system of this dialect shows decided evi- 
dence of a far more advanced state of disintegration and even 
deterioration. The dialectic differentiations are largely phonetic 
and lexicographical; accidence and structure appear to be the 
same everywhere. According to statements made to me by 
natives of Saghalin, their language is not divided into dialects, 
but is spoken with a high degree of uniformity. Local variations 
of words are frequent, particularly in the names of animals: an 
eagle is designated in Naiero furd, in Naibuéi pisettert; Naiero 
samakka (explained as ‘a black sea-eagle with a red-tipped beak’) 
answers to onnim of Naibuti; a strap of sea-lion skin used for 
carrying loads is styled eétkaé in OttaSam, but tara in Naiero and 
Taraika. There are likewise identical words with different 
meanings on Yezo and Saghalin; for instance, hoinu on Yezo 
means ‘marten,’ on Saghalin ‘sable.’ We need a complete dic- 
tionary of the Saghalin dialect for further comparative study ; 
we need a good grammar of the language, not after the fashion 
of the Latin grammar, but one interpreting the spirit and laws 
of the language from within. We have had enough theories and 
fancies about the Ainu; it is time to get at the facts. 



































THE SABBATH AND FESTIVALS 
IN PRE-EXILIC AND EXILIC TIMES 


K. KOHLER 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


In order to trace the origin of the Sabbath and the festivals 
and follow up the stages of their development, we must not con- 
sult the codes of law and the meaning attached to the words of 
the same in later times, but examine certain historical facts in 
the other narratives and in occasional allusions and draw our 
conclusions therefrom. By this method of historical-critical 
research we arrive at an altogether different calendar system in 
ancient Israel than that with which we are familiar. The Sab- 
bath and the festivals have gone through a process of evolution 
which we must try to unravel and which few of our historians 
have made clear. Nor have our Assyriologists succeeded in 
elucidating this process, especially in regard to the Sabbath, as 
the recent work of Morris Jastrow, Hebrew and Babylonian 
Traditions, and an article of his on ‘The Day after the Sabbath’ 
(AJSL 30. 94 ff.) seem to show. 


THE SABBATH 


To begin with the Sabbath, let me state that we know as yet 
too little of the Assyrian Sabbath to build important theories 
concerning the origin of the Jewish Sabbath upon it. The name 
Shabbatum in the Babylonian calendar has been found by 
Pinches in a glossary to designate the full moon; hence the 
Hebrew Sabbath must have had the same meaning, according 
to Jastrow, Meinhart, and others. On the other hand there was 
brought to light long ago a Babylonian Elul calendar according 
to which the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th days were regarded 
as unlucky days, on which the priest-king was not allowed to 
officiate as judge, use fire, eat cooked meat, ete.; but the term 
Sabbath is not applied to these dies nefasti. Now, while the 
older Assyriologists were inclined to identify these days of 
the Elul calendar with the Hebrew Sabbath (suggesting that the 
nineteenth day was really the forty-ninth—that is, seven times 
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seven, counted from the beginning of the previous month), 
modern Assyriologists no longer lay stress upon this fact, and 
insist instead upon the other fact that Shabbatum designates 
exclusively the full moon. Combining with it the etymology of 
Shabat, which is elsewhere explained by gamar ‘to complete,’ 
they explain the term Shabbatum to be the time of the comple- 
tion of the moon’s light, ‘when the sun on the other side of the 
sky casts its full light upon it.’ Prof. Jastrow goes even so far 
as to explain the FAIWA AND to have meant originally the 
morrow of the full moon, because the Passover feast begins on 
the 15th of Nisan, assuming the verse in question to belong to 
two or three different sources. As we shall later see, the whole 
argument regarding the Passover feast rests on a fundamental 
error. But aside from that, I do not think that there is any 
basis or justification whatsoever for identifying the Hebrew 
Sabbath at any time with the full moon. It seems to me that we 
are not in a position as yet to assume with any kind of certainty 
that the Hebrew Sabbath was simply taken over from the Baby- 
lonians, at least in historical times. Like all the things 
Babylonians and Hebrews had in common, the Sabbath seems to 
me to belong to an older epoch when the Babylonian lore was 
not as yet developed, and the Hebrew Sabbath may just as well 
throw light on the Babylonian Shabbatum as vice versa. Each 
had its own process of growth. 

This much, however, is certain, that the Hebrew Sabbath is not 
only older than the Decalogue of the Exodus, which connects it 
with the Creation week, as does the Elohist in the first chapter 
- of Genesis, but also older than the original form of the Deca- 
logue: wap? Mawn Ov AN WS}, which refers to the Sabbath 
as an established and known institution, and is by no means a 
new commandment. It is, however, quite noteworthy that the 
older Decalogue of Ex. 34 simply says, DY) NY O'D’ Nww 
PAWN yawn. while the same Sabbath is implied but not 
mentioned. The chapter on the Manna, Ex. 16, offers indubi- 
tably an explanation for the Decalogue expression AN V5 
Maw; OY by the narrative’s placing the commandment of the 
Sabbath before the Sinai Revelation—a point of view which the 
rabbis present in connection with the words pn > ow ow 
5v9) in Ex. 15. 25 (see Mekilta, ad loc.). 
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For us, however, the question is whether the Hebrew Sabbath 
was from the beginning based upon the fixed institution of the 
week, which certainly rests on Babylonian astrology, or whether 
it originally corresponded with the four lunar phases, so that 
the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first and twenty-eighth of each 
month were the days of the moon’s ‘stand-still,’ that is, Sabbath 
days. The latter view is expressed by Nowack, Hebr. Arch. 2 
144, who refers also to Wellhausen, Prolegomena?, p. 107. It 
seems to me that too little stress has been laid on the important 
fact that, throughout the entire pre-exilic literature, the Sabbath 
occupies only the second place alongside of the new moon, which 
is always mentioned first and foremost as a day of rest and of 
feasting, of sacrifice and of seeking the word or oracle of the 
Deity as given through the sacred seer. I refer to the well- 
known passages, 2 Ki. 4. 23; Am. 8.5; Hos. 2. 13; Is. 1. 13; 
66. 23, where UM always precedes the Sabbath. Down to the 
Exile—Ezekiel forms the interesting turning-point, as we shall 
see later on—the New Moon played a far greater role in ancient 
Israel than may be inferred from the Mosaic Code, where it is 
no longer made a day of rest, but has only the character of a 
survival in the Temple Cult. Note, however, Amos 8. 5, where 
the people are represented as saying: WNT “y’ AD 
93 FAANDS Pawn) Aw AWVIWs: i. e., they could not sell 
corn on the New Moon, just as they could not on the Sab- 
bath. Very characteristically we find the day previous to the 
New Moon, and in distinction from the same, called by Jonathan 
(1 Sam. 20.19) NWyDA OY ‘Work Day,’ which plainly shows 
the New Moon to have been celebrated by the people as a holy 
day. The presumption, then, is that the New Moon was the 
more solemn holy day, given over to feasting and sacrifices of a 
higher order among the families, such as we find it celebrated 
in the royal house of Saul and occasionally among certain 
classes in Israel (AMDWDN 959 DY ODA MI. 1 Sam. 20. 6), 
over against which the Sabbath days of the month were but, 
so to say, diminutive moon seasons, four holy days of lesser 
solemnity and importance. But this very chapter reveals a fact 
the importance of which has not been recognized by historians. 
It is the agreement of David and Jonathan to meet again in the 
field on the third day, that is on the day following the two New 
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Moon days (20. 5, 12, 19). That they could thus speak before- 
hand of the two New Moon days as a self-evident matter shows 
that the New Moon was not celebrated only on the first day of 
the month, when the reappearance of the moon had been observed 
by the respective functionaries, but on two days; that is, on the 
twenty-ninth and thirtieth days of the month, the latter day 
leading over to the next month, which was counted from the day 
following as the first day of the first lunar week. We get in 
this way the following division of the month: four lunar weeks, 
each ending with the Sabbath, and these twenty-eight days to be 
followed by the two New Moon days—thirty days altogether. 
But they occasionally divided the month into decades as did the 
Egyptians, and as we learn from the term WWY and WWy 
wan. As a rule, however, the heptad prevailed. The holy 
number seven belongs to very ancient Semitic traditions, as all 
the oaths are made among the various Semitic tribes by the 
number seven. Hence we have the word YAW) ‘to swear,’ which 
means ‘to be bound by the holy seven.’ (Whether the seven 
planets or Pleiades or some other seven was the object is not 
as yet ascertained.) The name WYI3W for week, also PIDY. 
(in Jacob’s story: FAN? PIDW NI NOD. Gen. 29. 27) is certainly 
old. All the festivities in private and public life filled up a 
full week, and, strange to say, the Sabbath is never mentioned 
in this connection. Not even in the story of the siege of Jericho 
is there any mention of the Sabbath. This can be accounted for 
only by the assumption that the Sabbath as a separate institution 
is of a later date. 

The new and full moon, however, were celebrated by all Semitic, 
nay by all primitive, tribes. The Moon was the real Measurer 
of time, as the Greek or Aryan pay expresses it. Especially for 
the wandering tribes of the desert the Moon is the guide on the 
night march. Consequently the Bedouin still hails the appear- 
ance of the new moon with shouting, dancing, and clapping of 
hands, as Doughty describes it in his Arabia Deserta. And we 
learn from Job 31. 27 that the idolatrous practice of throwing 
kisses at the moon was still practised when that book was written. 
How much of a recrudescence of this was allowed to come in by 
the cabbalistic writers in the solemn greetings of the Kiddush- 
Lebanah rite, is not necessary to point out bere. At any rate 
the New Moon celebrations, which were undoubtedly connected 
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with the Canaanite or Semitic worship of the queen of Heaven, 
and the round cakes, 0°3)5. offered her on the roof-tops of the 
houses, as we learn from Jer. 44. 17—25, could not but meet 
with disfavor on the part of the Hebrew legislators. Here we 
have the reason for the abrogation of the New Moon as a day of 
rest. Only the priestly tradition retained the New Moon in the 
eult (Ezek. 45.17; 46; and Num. 28.10 f.). The Cabbalists, or 
Mystics, during the late Middle Ages gave dignity to the New 
Moon, and by a strange atavism, the Jewish women—compare 
the women in Egypt mentioned by Jeremiah—desisted on that 
day from doing work. The priest-prophet Ezekiel in his legis- 
lative system accords to the New Moon only the second place 
alongside of the Sabbath (cf. Ezek. 46. 1—3). A still more 
interesting change which the New Moon has undergone in the 
writing of Ezekiel, and which henceforth influenced the litera- 
ture of the Jewish people (Num. 28. 10 and elsewhere) is that 
the name is changed from WM ‘renewal’ into WIN WR 
‘beginning of the month,’ and WM henceforth stands for 
month. We shall soon see what this implied for the regulation 
of the festivals in the Mosaic Code. But we have to turn our 
attention first to the new concept of the Sabbath. 

The Sabbath is transformed in the Decalogue from a lunar 
holy day into a day of the Lord, and made an institution inde- 
pendent of the phases of the moon, a weekly institution, whether 
for the rest of man, as the Deuteronomic decalogue has it, or as 
a testimony to God’s creation of the world in a seven-day week, 
as the decalogue in Exodus has it. The latter idea is, of course, 
a transformation of the Babylonian myth in the monotheistic 
spirit. With Ezekiel (20. 20) begins the special accentuation 
of the Sabbath as a sign between Israel and his God, and hence 
also the Holiness Code, which emanated from the Ezekiel school, 
renders it a special sign of the covenant between Israel and the 
Lord (Ex. 31. 13,17). In the Priest Code the ancient concepts 
of the Sabbath as a day of austerity and of the prohibition of 
labor, of the use of fire, of cooking, etc., made themselves felt 
again, and this led to ever greater rigidity in the Sadducean and 
Karaite and then in the Shammaite circles, whereas the Exilic 
seer in Is. 58. 13 voices a different view regarding the joy and 
cheer on Sabbath, though wishing to have the day devoted to 
divine things exclusively. The passage in Jeremiah (17. 19—27) 
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threatening those that trade on the Sabbath with the conflagra- 
tion of the city belongs to the time of Nehemiah and ought never 
to have been assigned to the great prophet. 

Before concluding my views on the Sabbath, I wish to call 
attention to the one fact which the Assyriologists have failed to 
consider. Had the Sabbath been really known in Babylonia as 
a holy day outside of the priestly cult, the Biblical Sabbath could 
never have been made the sign of the covenant, or a mark dis- 
tinguishing the Jewish people from the rest, as is already done 
by Deutero-Isaiah and by Ezekiel. The idea of the distinction 
of Israel from the surrounding nations became the guiding 
motive in the Mosaic Code also for the festivals, as we shall 
now see. 

PESAH 


There can hardly be any dispute as to the meaning of W"IN 
‘New Moon,’ wherever it occurs in ancient literature. Let me 
ask, then, when is Passover to take place, according to Deuter- 
onomy? Therecan be but one translation of 16.1, WIN AN Wav’ 
‘) INOSVT DONT OT °D TTTION mins nod mre) INA 
715° DMD ‘N: ‘Observe the New Moon of the Ripening Crops 
and offer the Paschal sacrifice, for on the New Moon of the 
Ripening Crops hath the Lord brought thee out of Egypt at 
night.” To translate YM by ‘month’ is simply impossible in 
view of the word 775" at the end of the verse. In other words, 
the Passover at the time of King Josiah was celebrated, not on 
the eve of the 15th, but on the eve of the New Moon. Nor was 
_ it, as deseribed in Exodus 12, the sacrificial day of a lamb, but, 
as we read in the following verse, of all kinds of animals taken 
from the flock and the cattle. This Deuteronomic precept 
receives its light from Ex. 13. 1—10, 11—16, where we have the 
duplicate of the law prescribing consecration of the first-born 
of man and beast and the sacrifice of the first-born of the beast 
on the memorial day of the Exodus. There we read also: 
JIN VIN O'NSY OAN OVP ‘This day have you been going 
out of Egypt on the New Moon of the Ripening Crops.’ So also 
in Ex. 34. 18 and 23. 15 (where the same law is given concerning 
the Feast of Mazzoth with especial reference to the redemption, 
or sacrifice of the first-born). There we find also the express 
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D/"8DD MANY’: ‘On the New Moon of the ripening of the Crops 
didst thou go out of Egypt.’ By the way, let me say here that 
that little fragment in Ex. 4. 22—26, JJ3 FAN TW %338 IN 
‘J153 ending with SN” 9793 35 belongs to the oldest stratum 
of the Exodus story in connection with the Pesah, connecting 
the Shepherd Spring feast with the death of the first-born. 
Originally then the Pesah as a festival of Spring was cele- 
brated on the New Moon of the Spring Month, when the 
blood of the first-born of the flock or cattle was put on the 
forehead and hand of the people, and also sprinkled on the door- 
post and door-sill, a practice that is still in vogue among 
fellahin natives of Palestine, Syria, and the Arabian peninsula 
(see Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, p. 206 ff. and Dillmann, ad 
loc.). The change from the New Moon to the Full Moon is first 
recorded by the prophet Ezekiel, 45. 21, and then in the priest 
code, Ex. 12 and Lev. 23, which latter chapter is of composite 
nature and not a pure product of the Holiness Code. As a 
matter of fact the Passover feast was only, in consequence of the 
Deuteronomic Code, transformed from a Shepherd household 
feast into a national festival under King Josiah (2 Ki. 23. 22), 
and then connected with the Mazzoth feast. 


THE FEAST OF WEEKS 


Coming to the Feast of Weeks, we observe that it nowhere has 
a special date as to the month, or day, like the other festivals. 
It was and remained even during the period of the second temple 
an agricultural festival, the time of which was determined by 
the end of the harvest of the barley and wheat crops, which 
lasted seven weeks. The Deuteronomic Law simply says: ‘Thou 
shalt count seven weeks’—that is seven times seven days, without 
a mention of the Sabbath anywhere—‘and then thou shalt cele- 
brate the Feast of Weeks.’ The older code of the Covenant 
calls it “PSP IM adding Pwp NID (VW¥p). Ezekiel does 
not mention it at all; for PIYIDIW for ApSw in 45. 21 is a 
scribal error. But the law in Lev. 23. 9 ff. devotes to it a long 
paragraph, which has become a matter of dispute not only 
among priest and sage, Sadducee and Pharisee of olden times, 
but also among the scholars, Jewish and non-Jewish, to this very 
day. I refer to the well-known passage in verses 15—17. I 
hold that no unbiased reader can translate this otherwise than 
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the Sadducees originally did: ‘Ye shall count from the day 
following the Sabbath, on which day you bring the Omer of the 
first barley harvest [of which it expressly says, v. 11, FNS 
{AIF 1353’ N3wv7), seven weeks, and then on the following 
day, the morrow of the seventh Sabbath, which is the fiftieth 
day (Pentecost), ye shall celebrate the Feast of Weeks.’ In 
other words, then, on the day following the Sabbath when they 
swung the sickle at the standing corn (which, of course, could 
not be done on the Sabbath Day), they offered the Omer of the 
first barley, and on the day following the seventh Sabbath, which 
is the fiftieth day, they brought the two loaves of bread made 
from the new wheat as a sacrifice for the Feast of Weeks. What 
has been lacking in this Biblical Law is a specific date, which 
was not necessary, as it depended each year on the time of the 
ripening of the crops. This was good enough for the priests 
of the Temple, but what about the Jew living far away from the 
holy land? Should he forego celebrating the Feast of Weeks? 
It is remarkable that the Book of Jubilees (6. 17 f.; 14. 20—21) 
takes the name PYYIBWN IN to be the feast of the covenant 
oaths, telling us that the covenant made with Noah, with 
Abraham, and with Israel on Sinai were all made on the fifteenth 
of Sivan. 

The rabbis, with reference to Ex. 19. 1, point to the giving of 
the decalogue as the historical event which took place on the 
sixth, or as R. Jose says in Shabbath 86 b, the seventh, of Sivan, 
the 5xnv ANN AN Nw oY VST ANT NA AD OY 
(Shemoth R. 31. 17), taking the term Kazir as the spiritual 
harvest, the day when the Law was given to Israel. Of course, 
the *°v*5wm wn here also can refer only to the first day, 
since it says (Wht OVS. But the rabbis, or rather the Pharisees, 
wanted to have a close connection made between Pesah and 
Shabuoth in order to fix the date of the latter, and at the 
same time give it a historical character, and so they inter- 
preted the words NAW7 MNMDD to mean ‘on the day follow- 
ing the first day of Pesah.’ So already the LXX has it. 
The first step to this connection between Pesah and the 
Omer sacrifice was taken at the time when the story of 
Israel’s entrance into Canaan was told by the people, about 
which the Book of Joshua tells us that MDSA MIND. on the 
morrow of the Pesah, that is on the fifteenth day of Nisan, the 
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people ate Mazzoth of the produce of the land, while the Manna 
ceased. This MDSA A WNDD in Joshua could serve as some kind 
of support to the Pharisees to refer the expression [M5 
Hawn of the Omer to the day after the first day of Pesah, 
while the Karaites and their predecessors, the Boethusians, and 
the Falashas refer it to the day after the last day of Pesah, so 
as to bring the Shabuoth festival close to the fifteenth of Sivan 
(see Jubilees, J. c.). 


THE SUKKOTH FEAST 


As to the Sukkoth festival I have long ago come to the convic- 
tion, and I now find also Dr. Ehrlich’s commentary and Carpen- 
ter, quoted by Berthelot, Leviticus, p. 79, on my side, that the 
name has nothing to do with the harvest tents, as most modern 
exegetes think. There is nowhere such an allusion to harvest 
tents in the Bible, neither in Deuteronomy, where we might 
expect it, nor in Exodus 23. 16 or 34. 22, where it is simply called 
Ie AD PN or IVT ONS FONT IN. As a matter of 
fact, it was the Hag, ‘Pilgrimage Feast’ par excellence (see 
1 Ki. 13. 2; 12. 32; Lev. 23. 39—41; Ezek. 45. 23; Neh. 8. 14, 
and Mishna R. H. 1. 2; ef. Nowack, l. c. 150). But it is an 
error to ascribe to the Sukkoth feast, as Nowack does on p. 155, 
the Deuteronomic law concerning the offering of the first fruits 
(Deut. 16. 1), as both the Mishnah Bikkurim 3. 2 and Philo 
(Mangey, 2. 298), who calls it ‘the feast of the basket,’ show 
that there was no connection between the two. Naturally the 
pilgrimage feast of the people took place after the summer’s work 
was over, when they could come in large numbers to the temple 
of Shilo, or Jerusalem, as the Muhammadans come to Mecca for 
their Hajj. And where would they find a shelter, unless, as is 
done in Mecca, they would erect tents for all the strangers? 
This gave the pilgrimage feast the specific name of Feast of 
Tents. But the priestly legislator was not satisfied with this 
idea of a simple harvest festival. He was anxious to invest it 
with historical meaning, and so he connected it also with the 
story of the Exodus. But how? The usual interpretation is 
that the words ‘I placed you in tents when I brought you out 
of Egypt’ refer to the fact that the people, on their journey 
from Egypt in the Wilderness, dwelt in tents. But in this case 
the verse ought to read, 13793 OFS '3°9173, not NST 
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Dy {ND DPMS. A glance at the history of the Exodus and 
the list of journeys shows that Sukkoth was the gathering-place 
of the Hebrews, or the first station of their wanderings (Ex. 12. 
37; 13. 20; Num. 33.5). It matters not whether the name is 
derived from the tents built there, or whether the name happened 
to be Sukkoth, just as we learn of Jacob that he gave the name 
Sukkoth to a place where he built his tents (Gen. 33.17). The 
idea is that God provided a place of tents as a gathering-point 
for the fugitive slaves at their exodus from Egypt. Hence also 
the controversy between R. Eliezer, R. Akiba, and other Tannaim 
as to the meaning of Sukkoth, whether it denotes the place of 
Israel’s starting-point at the Exodus, or whether God built for 
them these tents, or whether He wrapped them in clouds like 
tents to protect them when He brought them out of Egypt (see 
Mekilta to Ex. 12. 37; 13. 20; Sifra to Lev. 23. 43). That the 
tents in which the wine harvest is celebrated by the people should 
have given rise to the festival, as is the opinion of the various 
exegetes (see Dillmann, Berthelot and Driver on Deut. 16. 13, 


following Robinson, Bibl. Researches, 2. 81 f.), has no foundation ~ 


in the Scripture, as there is nowhere any allusion made to the 
Sukkoth feasts being celebrated as a wine festival, whereas the 
pilgrimage tents correspond to the name Hag. 

As regards the striking difference which exists between 
Nehemiah 8. 15, where the law regarding the Sukkoth tents is 
quoted, and the passage in Lev. 23. 40, I am quite sure that our 
Code text has undergone a transformation, and that the text 
in Nehemiah is more authentic. According to the latter the 
plants mentioned were all used for the cover of the tents and 
instead of 5 the reading was WI {y Sy (not DWN ‘myrtle,’ 
as Ehrlich thinks, nor can I accept his "N85 ‘branches,’ instead 
of 5). The Talmudic authorities have no longer any compre- 
hension of 77 (y "5 and do all sorts of guessing. Our 
Ethrog is really the Persian Othrang, which is our orange; while 
Josephus (Ant. 3. 10. 4) and LXX seem to think of a peach 
instead of a citron. The prophet Zechariah, or rather the author 
of the fourteenth chapter, which belongs to a very late date, gives 
us an insight into an altogether different and yet archaic char- 
acter of the harvest feast of Sukkoth, when he describes it as a 
feast of rain which is to bring its fertility to those nations who 
come to Jerusalem for the celebration of the feast, and the 
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blessing of which is to be withheld from the nations who do not 
come to bow down before the One and Only God of Israel in 
Jerusalem. Obviously we have here an ancient water festival, 
traces of which are found also in Is. 12. 3 and 30. 29. It is 
ealled in the Mishnah Sukkah (5. 1) Simhath beth ha-shoebah, 
‘Festivity of the House of the Water-drawing.’ It consisted of 
a procession from the Shiloah Spring to the temple made by 
large crowds following the priest with his chalice of water for 
the water libation at the altar, and was preceded by dances 
during the whole night of each day of the Sukkoth festival, 
amidst the play of instruments and the carrying of torches, in 
which especially ‘the Hasidim and*the Wonderworkers’ (anshe 
maaseh, probably the Essene ‘rain-makers’) took a prominent 
part. It closed with the beating of the willows—hibbut arabah— 
at the close of the feast (Sukkah 4. 1—6, ef. Ps. 118. 27). The 
Sadducean priesthood, however, opposed it (Sukkah 4. 9; 
Tosefta Sukkah 3.1,16). The ceremony was connected with the 
belief in the water foundation in the depth of the world’s center 
as placed beneath the Temple mountain of Jerusalem (see Suk- 
kah 53 a, b), a belief still shared by the people, Jew and Chris- 
tian, and it reaches far back in ancient Semitic life, as has been 
shown by Feuchtwang, Das Wasseropfer u. d. verb. Ceremonien, 
1911 (ef. Sepp, Jerusalem, Index, s. v. Siloa). 

The name Azereth in Lev. 23. 36 and Num. 29. 35 for the last 
day of the festival gathering seems rather to denote ‘Conclusion 
Feast,’ as is shown in Deut. 16. 8, and as Tradition has it, which 
gave to the Feast of Weeks as the ending of the seven harvest 
weeks also the name Azereth, Aram. Azarta (Rosh ha-Shanah 1. 
2; Hagiga 2.4; Josephus, Ant. 3. 10 b). 

These three festivals were adopted from the Canaanites as 
agricultural feasts, and, no doubt, celebrated originally in the 
various sacred localities according to the ancient custom, while 
the annual pilgrimage feast at the end of the agricultural year 
(Ex. 23. 16; 34. 22) was at an early date made an especial 
season of gathering at the main Sanctuary of Shiloh (Ju. 21. 19; 
1 Sa. 1. 3). 


THE NEW YEAR’S DAY 


The other two festivals ordained in the Priest Code (Lev. 23. 
23—32; Num. 29. 1—11) have in my opinion not been satisfac- 
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torily explained as to their origin and meaning. The priest- 
prophet Ezekiel seems to have taken cognizance in his festal 
system (45. 18—25) of the double calendar existing already in 
ancient Palestine as well as in Babylonia, the agricultural one 
beginning in the fall (see Ezek. 40. 1) and the sacred or official 
one beginning in the spring (2 Sam. 11. 1; 1 Ki. 20. 22; Jer. 
36. 9, 22). Accordingly he proposed an Expiation for the 
Temple on the first of the first month of the sacred calendar and 
another on the first of the seventh month (WN “INNS °y"Dw"D)- 
This is the reading restored after LXX by Cornill, Smend, and 
Wellhausen. As was seen already by Ewald, the Priest Code 
has, in accepting the agricultural calendar beginning the year in 
the spring, made it its object to build the whole system of Jewish 
life on the holiness of the number Seven, according to which the 
seventh day of the week, the seventh month of the year, and 
again the year following the seventh time seventh year as the 
Jubilee year should be holy unto the Lord. Accordingly the 
New Moon of the seventh month, being the Sabbatical month 
following the six months of agricultural labor, was, in distinction 
from the New Moon of any other month, which was always 
ushered in by the blowing of trumpets (Num. 10. 10), to have a 
more sonorous blast by the Shofar, and therefore it is called a 
day of memorial by blowing the horns (Lev. 23. 24; Num. 29.1), 
whereas the first day of the first month of the year has nothing 
specific as the year’s beginning. The rite of expiation of the 
Temple, however, is transferred from the first (on which day 
Ezekiel has it, 45. 20) to the tenth of the seventh month. The 
reason for this must be sought in the fact that this was the 
ancient solar New Year’s day, as Ezekiel has it in 10. 1, and 
because the Jubilee year was according to the later legislation 
to begin on this day (Lev. 25. 9—10). It was only with the 
introduction of the Babylonian system of the months that the 
first of Tishri, which denotes ‘the month beginning the year,’ 
Tasritu (see now Jastrow’s highly interesting article ‘Sumerian 
and Akkadian Views of Beginnings,’ JAOS 36. 274—299, esp. 
p. 298, n. 62), became in the Jewish liturgy the New Year’s 
Day, while it was a subject of the controversy between R. Eliezer 
and R. Joshua of the second century whether on the first of Nisan 
or of Tishri the creation of the world or of man took place (Rosh 
ha-Shanah 10 b-11 a). Possibly the important event recorded in 
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Neh. 8. 2 ff. of the introduction of the book of the Law by Ezra 
at the festal gathering on the first day of the seventh month, 
marked as especially ‘holy,’ had some influence on rendering 
this day a great memorial day for the future. Still the day is 
characterized there as one of joy and social festivity, not of a 
serious nature such as the New Year’s day became afterwards. 
Unquestionably, however, it was the old Babylonian New Year’s 
day, celebrated originally in the fall at the beginning of the 
seventh month Tishri (corresponding also with the seventh month 
of the Persian calendar named after Mithras), on which Bel 
Marduk or his predecessor, as the supreme deity of Babylon, sat 
in the mystic chamber of the fates to determine from the book 
of life the destiny of mankind for the coming year,’ which gave 
the Jewish New Year’s day its serious character as the day of 
divine Judgment on which the Creator and Judge of the world 
assigns to all men their destiny according to their merits or 
demerits each year, inscribing the same in His book or books 
of life, finally to seal it on the Day of Atonement. 


THE DAY OF ATONEMENT 


The great Day of Atonement, celebrated on the tenth day of 
the seventh month, which forms the culminating point of the 
Temple worship of the year, called like the Sabbath, ‘a Sabbath 
of complete rest,’ Lev. 16. 31, has a unique character among the 
Jewish festivals. While obviously unknown as yet in Ezra’s 
time (Neh. 8), not to speak of the Solomonic time (1 Ki. 8. 65), 
it soon became during the second Temple ‘the great Day’ of the 
year and afterwards the most solemn holy day of the Synagogue. 
To account for its origin and meaning it is not sufficient to point 
to Ezekiel’s proposed system, according to which the first day 
of the seventh month was like that of the first month to be a 
day of expiation of man’s sin and of atonement for the temple 
(Ezek. 45. 20), and simply to assume that the author of the 
Priest Code transferred it to the tenth day in order to have the 
New Moon of the Sabbatical month stand out as distinguished 
from the other New Moons of the year. We have also to consider 





1See Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 67—69, especially 
p- 68; Schrader-Zimmern, KAT. p. 402 f., 514 f.; Alfred Jeremias, Das 
Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients, p. 43, 357, note 3. 
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the fact that the tenth of Tishri is called by Ezekiel (40. 1) ‘the 
beginning of the year,’ and that the Jubilee year was actually 
to be proclaimed by the blowing of the horn as holy on the 
Atonement day, the tenth of the seventh month, which implies 
that the year began on that very day (Lev. 25. 9—-10). It is 
obviously the,solar year, in contradistinction to the lunar year, 
the beginning of which was to be marked according to the 
system recognized also in the story of the Flood (see Gen. 8—9, 
ef. 7. 11), where the difference is also one of ten days. 

Here, then, the question arises whether it is likely that the 
strange rites prescribed in Lev. 16, which placed the Azazel, the 
demon of the wilderness, in some sort of opposition to Yahweh, 
the Only One God of Israel, were introduced as an innovation 
during the second temple at a time when the religious spirit of 
the people and the priesthood was scarcely susceptible any more 
to the worship of the goat-like deities, the Seirim (= satyrs) 
against which ch. 17. 7 warns. It was Ibn Ezra in his com- 
mentary to Lev. 16. 8 who saw the relation of the Azazel to these 
demons ‘of the field.’ But we know from the book of Enoch, 
written in the second pre-Christian century, what an important 
role among the demons Azazel played. The Masoretic writing 
SINtY was introduced to give the name SNMY as found in 
Mandaean, Sabaean, and Arabian mythology (Norberg, Onomas- 
ticon, p. 31, Brand, Mandaeische Theologie, p. 197 f.) the mean- 
ing of a ‘rugged place,’ (Sifra ad loc.; Yoma 67 b) instead of 
a ‘wilderness deity.’ The very spot in the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem, the sharp rocks (Beth Hadude) where the scapegoat 
was to be cast down to Azazel according to the Mosaic Code 
(Yoma 6. 8), was regarded as the place where the. demon was 
east down by the angel Raphael there to remain shackled in the 
darkness until Judgment Day (Enoch 10. 4—5; see Charles, 
ad loc.). In other words, Azazel was in the popular belief the 
head of the demons whose dwelling was in the wilderness around 
Jerusalem. The sending out of the scapegoat to him laden with 
the sins of the people was originally, then, the cleansing of the 
people of all impurity in order to secure their welfare for the 
year just begun. It was an ancient rite dating from primitive 
time, to be compared with the rite concerning leprosy (Lev. 
14. 7), which has its analogies also in Babylonian rites (see 
Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 1887, p. 461), and in all likelihood the 
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festal dance of the maidens on the hills of Jerusalem assigned in 
the Mishnah Taanit 4. 8 to the Atonement day and the fifteenth 
of Ab (August), reminding one very much of the dance of the 
maidens at the sanctuary of Shilo (Ju. 21. 21), was connected 
with the celebration of the solar New Year’s day (cf. Morgen- 
stern JAOS 36. 324f.). The signals informing the people of the 
arrival of the scapegoat at its destination, the Azazel rock (Yoma 
6. 8), seem to have been the inducement to open the dance on 
the hills. 

Now it is rather strange that the date for the Atonement Day 
is not given at the beginning of the chapter, but in v. 29, which 
together with v. 30—31 did not belong to the original text. 
Possibly the whole law underwent changes as to date and con- 
tents. As a matter of fact the chapter is composed of many 
sources, aS was shown by Benzinger and others (see Berthelot 
and Driver ad loc.). From a popular New Year festival it was 
transformed by the author of the Priest Code into a day of great 
pontifical function, and the final redactor of Leviticus in insert- 
ing v. 29—31 rendered it a Day of Atonement for the people. 
Later on the Pharisees invested it with a still higher or holier 
character in rendering it a day of prayers for repentance as well 
as fasting, a day of divine mercy on which the thirteen attributes 
of God (Ex. 34. 6—7) revealed to Moses were brought home to 
the people as assurance of the divine forgiveness. They went 
even so far as to refer the words: Kt bayom hazeh yekapper, 
‘on this day he shall atone,’ not to the priest but to God, who 
shall, through the day, have atonement for the people (Sifra to 
v. 30). Thus the whole idea of sacrificial worship on the Atone- 
ment Day, on which the Epistle to the Hebrews (c. 9) and 
Barnabas (c. 7) base their doctrine of Christ as the world’s 
Atoning High Priest, was replaced by the prayers and litanies of 
the ‘great day.’ 
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A comparatively small amount of material has been translated 
from Turkish into English and published. The Latin, German, 
and Italian, and even the Hungarian and Danish languages have 
all received considerable portions of the early Ottoman historical 
writings, of which English shares with French the defect of 
having received very little. A number of poems and humorous 
stories, and some longer stories, have been translated into Eng- 
lish, often too freely to give a correct impression. E. J. W. Gibb 
has published an extensive anthology of Ottoman poetry. But 
were it not for The Travels of Evliya Effendi, there would exist, 
I believe, no single sizable piece of Englished Turkish. This 
translation, furthermore, while probably corrected by an Eng- 
lishman, was made by an Austrian German, the great Orientalist 
Joseph von Hammer.? Curiously enough, though doubly incom- 
plete, it contains, I believe, in the 350,000 words of its 676 folio 
pages, the longest work that has been translated out of the 
Turkish, except possibly Fluegel’s translation into Latin of 
Haji Khalfa’s annotated bibliographical dictionary.* Evliya 





1K. J. W. Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry, ed. E. G. Browne, 6 vols., 
1909—. 

* Narrative of Travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa in the Seventeenth 
Century, by Evliya Efendi. Translated from the Turkish by the Ritter 
Joseph von Hammer (Oriental Translation Fund). Vol. 1, pt. 1, xviii+ 
186 pages; pt. 2, iv-++ 256 pages; vol. 2, v-+ 244 pages. London, 1846— 
1850.—The translator has provided an introduction, tables of contents, and 
about 50 notes, but no index. The ‘Advertisement’ bears the date Jan. 
20, 1834, showing that the translation was completed before that date. It 
is not known what assistance, if any, von Hammer had in the preparation 
of his translation——All subsequent references without titles are to the 
volumes and parts of this work. 

* Lexicon Bibliographicum et Encyclopedicum, a Mustafa ben Abdallah 
Katib Chelebi dicto et nomine Haji Khalfa, edidit, latine vertit, et com- 
mentario indicibusque instruxit G. Fluegel, 7 vols., Leipzig, 1835-1858. 
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seems to have fallen far short, from the chronological point of 
view, of writing a narrative of all the travels and adventures 
of his forty or fifty active years, but he has largely compensated 
for this by including so great a part of all he knew or could 
learn about things in general. His work contains, besides its 
central motive, an autobiography of the author, a sort of guide- 
book to Constantinople and the Levant, a broken sketch of Otto- 
man history from the beginning to about 1676, no small quantity 
of unreliable statistics, a description of the administration of the 
Empire in the time of Suleiman, a lively enumeration of the 
‘thousand and one’ trade-gilds of Constantinople, and a wealth 
of anecdotes, legends, and observations. 

Evliya lived from 1611 until about 1680,* and thus witnessed 
most of the period of high and perilous equilibrium in Turkish 
history which stretched from the peace of Sitvatorok in 1606, 
when Austria ceased to pay tribute for her holdings in Hungary, 
until the year 1683, when the second failure of the Turks before 
Vienna initiated their long and incomplete retreat southeastward. 
All that is known of his life is to be found scattered piecemeal 
through his narrative. If his own story be accepted without 
question, he was descended from great men of the time of Sultan 
Orkhan and even of the Caliph Harun ar-Rashid.® His great- 
grandfather, Yawuz Ali Usbek, had been Mohammed II’s stand- 
ard-bearer at the conquest of Constantinople. Rewarded with 
an estate in the city, he built on it one hundred shops, and then 
by good Ottoman custom bestowed it upon a mosque as an 
endowment, in such a way that his descendants would always be 


*1. 1.110: ‘I, the humble writer of these pages . . . was born on the 
10th of Moharrem, 1020 [A. H.].’ Kara Mustafa is mentioned as grand 
vizir (1. 1. 156), which position he held from 1676 until his execution after 
failing to take Vienna, in 1683. If the number 51 be correct for the years 
of Evliya’s active life (1. 1. 174), this would equal about 49 Christian 
years, and, added to 1631, would bring him to 1680. 

°1. 1. 35, 36. Evliya claims descent from Sheikh Ahmed Yesovi of 
Khorasan, who sent his disciple, the famous Hajji Bektash, to Sultan 
Orkhan; and from Mohammed Hanifi, whose son Sheikh Jafar Baba was 
sent as ambassador to Constantinople by Harun. 

*1, 2. 48. The burying-ground of Evliya’s family was at Kasim Pasha, 
behind the Arsenal. Here lay his father, his grandfather Timurji Kara 
Ahmed, his great-grandfather, and many other relatives. 
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administrators and entitled to a share of the income.’ Evliya’s 
father, Dervish Mohammed Zilli, had been the great Suleiman’s 
standard-bearer, and was for an unbelievable number of years 
head of the gild of goldsmiths of Constantinople.* This very 
numerous organization enjoyed special imperial favor, since 
Selim I and Suleiman, following the practice by which every 
prince of the Ottoman house must learn a trade, had been 
apprenticed as goldsmiths (1. 2.188). Evliya’s mother had been 
a Circassian or, more strictly, an Abaza slave girl.® Her brother 
Malik Ahmed rose as slave-page in the palace through various 
offices of government, until he became grand vizir of the empire 
and was honored with the hand of the Sultan Murad IV’s 
daughter.’ The help and influence of this highly successful 
adventurer accomplished much for his nephew, who was less 
ambitious and important, but freer and happier. 

The comprehensive character of Evliya’s book is related to a 
remarkable breadth of experience. The offspring of a freeborn 
man of ancient Moslem lineage and a slave woman from the 
rough mountains of the Caucasus, he was educated according to 
standard Moslem fashion along the road which led to the high 
positions in religion and law, but he also had opportunities to 
mount a certain distance in the government service, which was 
gradually departing from the rule according to which its higher 








71. 1.31. Evliya’s book gives many references to the numerous Ottoman 
religious endowments; see for example, 2. 91. For a brief discussion of 
the subject see my Government of the Ottoman Empire in the Time of 
Suleiman the Magnificent, p. 200-203. 

*1. 1. 39, 141: ‘Praise be to Allah, that my father was the chief of the 
goldsmiths from the time of Sultan Soleiman to that of Sultan Ibrahim.’ 
The former died in 1566; the latter ascended the throne in 1649. 

°1. 1.152. Her father, an Abaza, was the Kiaya of the Kapujis (super- 
intendent of the gatekeepers) of the important man Ozdamir-Oghlu Osman 
Pasha. She and her brother Malik Ahmed were sent to the home country 
for what was considered a better bringing-up (1. 2. 61), and when the 
brother was 15 years of age they were brought back and presented to 
Sultan Ahmed, who took the boy into the page-school of the palace and 
gave the girl in marriage to Evliya’s father. 

1. 1. 118, 152, 162; 1.2.13. This lady, whose name was Ismahan Kia, 
died in childbirth in 1651, at the age of 27. Malik Ahmed served as 
governor in a remarkable number of provincial capitals, including Diarbekir, 
Buda-Pest, Cairo, and those of Bosnia and Rumelia, both before and after 
his term as grand vizir. 
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positions were open only to those who had begun life as Christian 
slaves.** In addition to this, Evliya was trained in his father’s 
profession as a goldsmith, and so had a definite place in the 
economic organization of the empire (1. 2. 189). Although he 
seems never to have been married, he was far from indifferent 
to the beauty of women, or, indeed, of boys. He became initi- 
ated as a dervish into one of the many mystical religious orders 
(1. 2. 93 ff.), but he also spent much time in the gay life of a 
well-to-do young man about town (1. 2. 246; 2.28). He passed 
through all of this as ‘a poor, destitute traveler, but a friend of 
mankind’ (1. 1. 2), and, as he himself says, being ‘of a vagabond 
Dervish-like nature’ (2. 28), he entered all doors but took up a 
fixed abode nowhere. 

In his formal education he studied seven years in the Madressah 
of Mufti Hamid Effendi, one of the numerous endowed colleges 
of Constantinople (1. 2.37). Here he heard the general lectures 
of Akhfash Effendi, and he mentions gratefully the names of 
three of his teachers, and in particular that of Evliya Moham- 
med, after whom he was probably named.” ‘Evliya’ means 
‘saints,’ and perhaps it was the accident of his name that led him 
to become a traveler, eager to visit the tombs of Moslem saints. 
He describes, however, a picturesque dream in which in the 
mosque of Akhi Chelebi he saw the Prophet Mohammed and was 
given a commission to travel through the world and visit the 
tombs of holy men.** He was then just twenty-one years of age, 
and desired, he says, ‘to escape from the power of my father, 
mother, and brethren’ (1.1.1). His first journey was confined, 
however, to a thorough and detailed inspection of his native city 
and its environs’®; not for ten years did he venture a longer 





“This rule is discussed in my Government of the Ottoman Empire, p. 
45 ff. The education for religion and law is described on p. 203 ff. 

2 See his descriptions of the inhabitants of various towns, 2. 128, 144, 
149, 196, ete. For example: ‘The beautiful youth of both sexes at Meragha 
are everywhere renowned.’ 

1, 2.83: Sheikh Hedayi Mahamud Effendi ‘adopted me as his spiritual 
child’. In 1. 1. 32, 137 Evliya shows his reverence for the elder Evliya. 

#1. 1, 2—4. Evliya’s book mentions the tombs of hundreds of Moslem 
saints, whose final resting-places he sought out at every opportunity. 

% The description of this, with much other material intermingled, occu- 
pies his first volume (which is also that of the translation, including parts 
1 and 2). 
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flight for the sole purpose of travel. Meantime he accompanied 
his father on the military expedition to Tabriz in the year 1635 
(1. 1. 129 ff.). His education had not ceased, and its last period, 
though the picturesque account is open to the suspicion of being 
overdrawn, was of exceptional character. Small of stature and 
of youthful appearance, he was possessed of an attractive voice, 
and had learned to sing, accompanying himself with various 
musical instruments; and to intone the Moslem call to prayer, 
read the Koran, and lead prayers in the most approved fashions.*® 
In the same year 1635, on the Night of Power, when Santa Sofia 
was filled with reverent worshipers, and Sultan Murad IV 
himself was present in his private box, Evliya, by the advice of 
his father, and very probably with the collusion of his uncle, 
who then held the high office of sword-bearer, took a place on the 
seat, of the muezzins, and at a suitable time, began to chant the 
Koran. The impression which he made on the Sultan resulted 
in a summons to the palace and an adoption into the corps of 
pages.**7 Though Evliya claims that he told the Sultan he knew 
seventy-two sciences and was acquainted with ‘Persian, Arabic, 
Romaic, Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, and Turkish’ (1. 1. 133), never- 
theless he was given a series of text-books and assigned regular 
lessons (1. 1. 137). He claims to have ‘enjoyed the greatest 
favor’ of Murad (1. 1. 138), and certainly he showed through 
his life a special attachment and loyalty to him. Before the 
great expedition to Baghdad in 1638, which secured that city 
to the Turks ‘unto this day,’ Evliya had been graduated from 
the palace school, and made a spdahi or cavalryman, with a high 
‘salary.** It would seem, however, that he did not go on that 





® His small size is revealed in 1. 1. 134, 139. He served for 3 years as 
reader in the mosque of Salim I (1. 2. 6) and frequently afterward as 
Muazzin. 

“ A sprightly account of his life in the palace is given at 1. 1. 132—142. 
In previous times he would not have been allowed to remain more than a 
year, since pages were ‘graduated’ at twenty-five years of age. Hammer 
states erroneously that Evliya remained in the palace only a short time and 
then went on the expedition to Erivan (1.1. iv). He went to Erivan first 
(1. 1. 129—131). The Sultan returned to Constantinople on the 19th of 
Rajab, and Evliya entered the palace in Ramazan, two months later. He 
remained about three years, it appears. 

*1. 1. 141—142: ‘Previously to his Majesty’s undertaking the expedi- 
tion to Baghdad, I left the imperial Harem, and was appointed a Sipahi, 
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campaign, and that for some unstated reason he left the perma- 
nent public service before the year 1640. 

Evliya’s first independent trip for travel was made in the 
year last mentioned, to Brusa (2. 1 ff.). With this began his 
series of journeys out from Constantinople and back, by which 
in the course of half a century he saw most of the lands of the 
empire, and especially Asia Minor, the shores of the Black Sea, 
and the Balkan peninsula.’*® Nor did he omit the pilgrimage to 
Mecea, and he saw Egypt and Syria by the way.*° He also 
passed the frontiers and visited northern Persia and Russia,”* 
while his longest single journey was one of three and a half years 
in Western Europe, in the years 1664-1668.** It is particularly 
to be regretted that he left no account of this journey, for his 
view of the infidel countries written for the edification of the 
faithful would be both amusing and instructive. Some of his 
journeys were taken under military orders, as by sea to Crete 
in 1645*° and to Dalmatia a little later.** Summing up his 
adventures, he says that in his life he was present at twenty-two 
battles (1. 2. 57), saw the countries of eighteen monarchs, and 
heard one hundred forty-seven languages.”° 

Evliya adorns his narrative with some book knowledge, includ- 





with an allowance of forty aspers per day.’ If this figure be correct, 
Evliya received a salary with which he was expected to bring into service, 
when needed, three or four cavalrymen besides himself. 

The second volume describes in detail his cireuit of the Black Sea and 
his travels in many regions of Asia Minor and the adjacent portions of 
Persia. The first volume contains brief allusions to his journeys through 
most parts of European Turkey. 

* The account of this journey is lost; see below, p. 239. 

*11, 1. 164. He traveled 70 days in Russia in the year 1668. 

21.1. 163. He visited Vienna, Dunkirk, Denmark, Holland, Sweden, 
and Poland. ‘In the year 1668, on the night of the Prophet’s ascension, 
I found myself on the Ottoman frontier, at the castle of Toghan-kechid, on 
the Dniester. Conducted by my guides, who were Kozaks [Cossacks], I 
saw lights in the minaret, and, for the first time, after so long an absence, 
I heard the sound of the Mohammedan call to prayer.’ 

*%2.74 ff. Evliya is a valuable first-hand authority for the history of this 
expedition. 

*1. 1. 149. Evliya says that he was then in one of the Janissary com- 
panies, a statement not easily to be reconciled with his claim to have been 
in the superior position of Spahi of the Porte seven years earlier. 

*1.1.174; 1.2.99. Evliya attempts, at 1. 1. 11—12, to give the name 
of Constantinople in 23 different languages. Some of the forms are cor- 
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ing allusions to the ancient literature of Arabia, Persia, Islam, 
and even Judaism and Christianity.** Yet from the fact that 
he went no farther in the religious school system, he does not 
seem to have possessed an exceptional order of intellectual excel- 
lence. It was probably a serious trial to his father that he 
failed to utilize any of the brilliant opportunities that were before 


him in business, the army, the government, the law, or the- 


church. He did, however, finance many of his travels by utili- 
zing portions of his training in these various directions.** He 
was evidently quick-witted, well-mannered, shrewd, and resource- 
ful. Though so fond of good company, he insists strenuously 
and repeatedly that, like his father before him, he never tasted 
forbidden drinks. ‘I, who spent so much time in coffee-houses, 
buza-houses, and wine-houses, can call God to witness, that I 
never drank anything during all my travels but this sweet buza 
of Constantinople preserved in boxes, that of Egypt made of 
rice-water, and that of the Crimea, called maksséma. Since I 
was born, I never tasted in my life of fermented beverages or 
prohibited things, neither tobacco, nor coffee, nor tea, . . . nor 
wine, . . . nor beer,’ and so on to no less than sixty-eight items.** 
Can it be that he ‘doth protest too much’? He recognized as 
prevalent and deplored other Oriental vices, but in this regard 
he made no affirmation of innocence, and indeed, laid himself 
distinetly open to suspicion.?® At the same time, not only is 
there a religious ingredient in his work from beginning to end, 


rect, as the German Konstantinopel, while others are clearly inaccurate; 
the ‘African’ name is said to be Ghiranduviyyeh, which seems to be a 
representation of the French Grande Ville—In this connection may be 
mentioned the visitors to the Mosque of Suleiman (1. 1. 81), who in the 
picturesque account of their visit are related to have exclaimed ‘Maryah, 
Maryah’; this may have been merveilleux, and if so, the visitors were 
presumably French. 

* These allusions, too numerous for citation, are especially frequent in 
regard to literary, Biblical, and early Moslem personages. 

* For example, he was muazzin on the admiral’s ship for the expedition 
to Azov in 1641 and for that to Crete in 1645; he went to Erzerum a 
little later as muazzin of the Pasha and clerk of the custom-house, ete. 
(2. 59, 77, 78). 

** 1, 2. 246. Evliya makes positive denial also at 1. 2. 54; 2.139. The 
latter forms part of a most interesting description of his entertainment by 
a Persian governor. 

* See the allusions at 1. 2. 34, 85; 2.12; ete. The prostitutes in Con- 
stantinople in his time were boys, not women (1. 2. 53, 109). 
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but piety appears to be no extraneous and superadded feature 
of his character.*° 

For us of to-day who desire to learn from him about his people 
and his times, the questions of accuracy, veracity, and critical 
judgment are of great importance. In all of these respects credit 
ean be given him for good intentions and sustained efforts, but 
in none can it be affirmed that he is unimpeachable. In general, 
he has the tendency frequent in Orientals, to substitute an 
exaggerated estimate for patient laborious calculation, he is not 
uninfluenced by a desire to exalt his own knowledge and achieve- 
ment or to give point to a story, and he is credulous as regards 
such matters as the deeds of saints and the longevity and the 
adventures of ancient and garrulous campaigners. It is then 
not to be expected that his book would possess the calm, judicial, 
meticulously accurate, and designedly uninteresting character of 
the ideal work of a scientific historian. It is in fact a very human 
document. He called his city a ‘mine of men’ (1. 1. 23), and his 
book is primarily a mine of information about men. After all 
due criticism has been made, a great deal of illumination is 
thrown by it upon the social customs, habits of business, modes of 
thought, and life experiences of the seventeenth-century peoples 
whom he knew and visited, and particularly upon his fellow- 
Osmanlis. The persons whom he introduced in profusion, by 
masses, groups, or individuals, are all alive, active, and dynamic, 
whether officials high or low, townsmen or villagers, tradesmen 
or sailors, priests or soldiers. With a different training, Evliya 
might have become a Balzac or an Arnold Bennett, a Prescott or 
a Macaulay. 

Evliya states that he began to write his travels in his twenty- 
second year, at the time when he first resolved to become a 
traveler (1. 1. 5). Nevertheless the work bears evidence that 
even the first and fullest portion, the elaborate description of 
Constantinople which occupies nearly two-thirds of the published 
translation, was composed in the later years of his life, probably 
in his seventh decade, after his travels had come to an end.” 








® Such seems a fair inference, not merely from the frequent formulas and 
affirmations of a religious character, but also from Evliya’s turning to 
prayer in times of danger and special rejoicing. 

* References to many years of his experience are scattered through his 
first volume. See note 4. 
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It is likely, however, though positive proof is lacking except in 
a few instances, that he gathered materials in the form of notes 
of his own, and fragments and works of others, during all the 
active years of his life.** Unless he possessed an extraordinary 
memory, the precise statements which he makes presuppose 
extensive written support, for he has carried out well what he 
affirms to have been his original commission: ‘Thou shalt travel 
through the whole world, and be a marvel among men. Of the 
countries through which thou shalt pass, of their castles, 
strong-holds, wonderful antiquities, products, eatables and drink- 
ables, arts and manufactures, the extent of their provinces, and 
the length of the days there, draw up a description which shall 
be a monument worthy of thee’ (1. 1. 4). 

The historical narratives which are distributed through the 
book, associated often with the mosques and tombs of Sultans, 
are, apart from those of his own lifetime, a mixture of truth and 
error, in such a way as to indicate a combination of oral tradition 
and written record, modified occasionally by a native untrained 
criticism. An illustration of his historical offering may be con- 
densed from his story of Constantinople, which he claims to have 
taken in part from the Ionian history (the ‘history of Yanvan’) 
read to him by his Greek friend, Simeon the Goldsmith.** King 
Solomon, who was a Moslem, was the first of nine builders of the 
city. Alexander the Great, the ‘Two-horned,’ was the fourth. 
He it was, furthermore, who cut the channel of the Bosphorus 
between the Black and the White (or Aegean) Seas (1. 1. 13, 
14).°* Puzantin, King of Hungary, evidently the eponymous 








* He mentions: the historical work Tohfet (Tuhfat), 1. 1. 9; the ‘his- 
tory of Yanvan [Ionia?],’ 1. 1. 27; the title deeds to his ancestral lands, 
1. 1. 31; the statistical Kaniin-naémah of Suleiman I, 1. 1. 88—105; a 
description of Constantinople in the time of Murad IV, from which he 
extracted a summary, 1. 2. 44, 100, 104; the constitutional laws of Sultan 
Suleiman, 1. 2. 89; the constitutions of the different orders of dervishes, 
1, 2. 100; the description of Constantinople by Molla Zekeria Effendi, 
1, 2. 102. 

*1. 1.27. Either Simeon or Evliya introduced many things which could 
not have been found in a Greek history. 

1, 2. 72: ‘This is the canal which was cut by Iskender Zulkarnin to 
unite the Black and the White Seas. The traces of this work are even 


now to be seen on the rocks.’ 
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Greek founder Byzas, instead of being the first founder was the 
fifth. Constantine the Great instead of second was ninth. Evliya 
is not quite clear as to the distinction between the first Constan- 
tine and the last, for he says that Constantine planted eleven 
hundred cannon to defend the city, so that not a bird could fly 
across without being struck, a statement which, aside from double 
exaggeration, is of course anachronistic even for the thirteenth 
Constantine. Having been besieged nine times by the Saracens, 
half the city was surrendered to Sultan Bayazid I, and finally 
the whole was taken by Mohammed II the Conqueror. At this 
point is introduced an interesting and characteristic episode 
(1. 1. 37—43). During the siege twenty relief ships came from 
France and were captured by the Turks. On one of them was 
a daughter of the King of France, who grew up to become the 
cherished consort of Mohammed II and the mother of Bayazid 
II. Now Evliya very clearly had doubts about this story, but 
they were resolved in the following way. As a boy he knew an 
aged friend of his father’s, named Su-kemerli Koja Mustafa. 
‘He was,’ says Evliya, ‘a most faithful man, and one whose 
word could be taken with perfect security’ (1.1.39). Su-kemerli 
related that he was himself a nephew of the French princess and 
had been five years old at the time of the taking of Constanti- 
nople. Evliya quotes him again as having been ‘when a youth 
of twenty-five years of age, present at the conquest of Cairo by 
Sultan Selim I.”** But if his former statement could have been 
true, he would have been sixty-nine instead of twenty-five years 
of age in 1517. Not only does Evliya overlook this discrepancy, 
but he finds nothing difficult in the conclusion that in order to 
tell these romances to him in about the year 1620, Su-kemerli 
must have been about one hundred and seventy years of age! 
Evliya can affirm that his own father was present in 1521 at the 
capture of Belgrade, and yet lived until 1648!°* Such claims 





* 1. 1. 39. See von Hammer’s attempted correction of this, 1. 1. 184, 
note 7, where he errs in his calculations by three years and is apparently 
not at all surprised at the extraordinary age of Su-kemerli Mustafa. 

*1. 1. 39: ‘My father ... was with Sultan Suleiman at the sieges of 
Rhodes, Belgrade, and Sigetvar.’ Mohammed Zilla died in 1648 (2. 240). 
The great architect Sinan is said to have lived to 170 years (1. 1. 171). 
See also 1. 1. 46, 60, 152. 
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have not often been made since the days of the Biblical patri- 
archs. One can imagine the ancient veterans swapping yarns, 
which grow with the telling, while the young Evliya, reverently 
repressing the tendency to doubt, stores all up in his retentive 
memory. But such eredulity impairs for us his value as a 
historian, at least of times before his own. Still, judging from 
his general tone and occasional affirmations, he endeavored to 
state the truth as nearly as he could ascertain it. He wishes, he 
explains, ‘not to incur the tradition of liars, which says: ‘‘A 
liar is he who relates everything he hears’’’ (1. 1. 63; 1. 2. 21). 

He corrects a historiographer’s statement as to the place of 
Selim I1l’s death (1. 2. 10), and observes that whereas there is 
shown in Santa Sofia the stone trough in which the newly born 
Jesus was washed, he saw the real one at Bethlehem (1. 1. 65). 
But he hastens to affirm as ‘known to all the world,’ that ‘crooked 
and sickly children, . . . when washed in the trough in Aya 
Sofiyah immediately become straight and healthy, as if revived 
by the breath of Jesus.’ In his travels generally he is serupulous 
in avoiding the attempt to deseribe what he himself had not 
seen.*? In his historical statements likewise he appears to have 
applied such criticism as he was capable of** and in general to 
have reproduced the standard view of the past as accepted by 
the learned Turks of his time.*® Neither the beliefs set forth 
above as to Constantinople’s early history nor the tradition about 
the French princess is confined to Evliya’s work alone. 

He was an especial admirer of Sultan Murad IV, to whose 
household he belonged for a time. Some of his anecdotes deline- 


72. 67. At 1. 2. 132—133 there is a story of a man, a crocodile, and a 
fish, which is evidently more than Evliya wishes to accept, though he was 
confronted with witnesses; he likens the experience to that of Jonah. At 
1. 1. 60—63 is another tale as to which it is well said, ‘the proof of it rests 
with the relator.’ 

** A curious use of criticism is found at 1. 2. 3, where the tradition that 
Bayazid II died and was buried twice is corrected by the explanation that 
his soul once yielded to the temptation to eat animal food and crept out 
of his mouth in the form of a living creature; he prevented its re-entrance 
and had it beaten to death; later, by decision of the Mufti, it was given 
decent burial. 

* Evliya was more credulous on the religious side than elsewhere. He 
believed almost anything related of a saint; see, for example, 2. 70—72. 
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ate the peculiar character of this monarch, and reveal the child- 
like but dangerous impulsiveness that unlimited authority may 
develop. The Sultan possessed immense strength, even though 
one can not believe with Evliya that he once hurled a javelin a 
mile.*° No wrestler could open his clenched fist. On one occa- 
sion Evliya advised him after vigorous exercise and a Turkish 
bath not to wrestle any more that day. Said the Sultan, ‘Have 
I no strength left? Let us see,’ and taking Evliya by the belt, 
he raised him above his head and swung him about for a long 
time, until he begged for release. Then the Sultan put him 
down, and gave him forty-eight pieces of gold for consolation 
(1. 1. 1389). On another day Murad, sitting in the garden of 
Dolma-Baghcheh, was reading a new satirical work by the poet 
Nefii Effendi, ‘when the lightning struck the ground near him; 
being terrified, he threw the book into the sea, and then gave 
orders to Bairam Pasha to strangle the author Nefii Effendi.’** 
Evliya falls into a few anachronisms, as when he speaks of 
Prince Jem and Uzun Hasan as having flourished before the fall 
of Constantinople, instead of some time after (1.1. 36). This is 
in spite of the fact that he expressly affirms his accurate knowl- 
edge of the dates of Mohammed II’s reign, as obtained from the 
title deeds to his inheritance (1. 1. 31). Another anachronism 
illustrates also his credulity. At his father’s suggestion a build- 
ing that was believed to be a thousand years old, situated near 
Santa Sofia, was opened up in order to become the tomb of Sultan 
Mustafa I. Says Evliya: ‘While the windows were being cut in 
the walls, a tobacco pipe was found among the stones, which 
smelt even then of smoke; an evident proof of the antiquity 
of the custom of smoking’ (1. 2.12). It is interesting to notice 
that Evliya understood the use of a telescope and had probably 
looked through one (1. 2. 50). 





“1. 1. 140. Evliya states that Murad, standing in the courtyard of the 
Old Palace, brought down a crow from the minaret of the Mosque of 
Bayazid II, one mile distant. He says that the spot where the crow fell 
was marked by a white marble column inscribed with a chronogram. Pos- 
sibly the translator, having in mind the principal palace on Seraglio Point, 
inserted the words ‘one mile distant’ erroneously. The Eski Sarai of 
Mohammed III was much nearer than one mile to the mosque of Bayazid IT. 

“1. 2. 63. See also the incident of the astronomer’s well, 1. 2. 60. The 
pursuit of literature and science was hazardous in the time of Murad IV. 
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The Orient has seldom been inclined to count exactly and 
estimate accurately, and in its records enormous exaggerations 
are possible. Evliya’s figures are subject to this tendency, even 
when quoted from documentary evidence said to have been 
obtained with great care. He had before him, he says, an 
enumeration with descriptions of all the buildings of Constanti- 
nople, made exactly and completely for Sultan Murad IV in the 
year 1638 (1. 2. 103). The summary contains the following 
figures: ‘Great mosques of the Vezirs, 1985, small mosques of the 
wards, 6990, ... primary schools, 1993, . . . caravansarais, 
997, . . . baths, public and private, 14,536, . . . fountains, pub- 
lic and private, 9995.’ Now it is clear that in many of these 
instances, a round number was guessed, ordinarily about ten 
times too large, as 2000, 7000, 1000, 10,000, and then a slight 
change was made to make the estimate seem to be the result of 
counting. Evliya says again that Suleiman’s mosque cost 
890,883 yuks, which von Hammer values at 74,242,500 piasters, 
equal to about as many dollars, an incredibly large sum.*? 

If Evliya’s historical facts and his figures are unreliable, there 
yet remains much that is of importance and interest. After the 
description of the mosque of Suleiman is given a statistical 
survey of the empire in that Sultan’s time, which was evidently 
copied from one or more written documents, with enlivening 
annotations from other sources (1. 1. 84—109). In this are 
included lists of great officials of the reign, the provinces and 
their sanjaks, the pay of the high officials, the number of feudal 
cavalrymen, and the conquests of Suleiman. A yet more exten- 
sive description, requiring some 80,000 words in the translation, 
is that of the procession of the gilds before the Sultan Murad IV 
(1. 2. 104—250). This is perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
book. Says Evliya: ‘Nowhere else has such a procession been 
seen or shall be seen,’ and he sighs with relief as he concludes: 
‘By the Lord of all the Prophets, God be praised that I have 
overcome the task of describing the gilds and corporations of 
Constantinople’ (1. 2. 250). Participated in by two hundred 


“1. 1. 81. The statement at 2. 65 that the Tartar Khan had 800,000 
horsemen is an error of copying or translation, since the number 80,000 is 
mentioned in the previous sentence; this also is very probably an over- 
estimate. Likewise the statement at 1. 1. 145, that the Turkish fleet in 
1695 had 11,700 vessels, is not Evliya’s own, for his items add up to 1700. 
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thousand men, who were grouped into some seven hundred and 
thirty-five companies, this parade passed before the Alai Kiosk, 
where the Sultan sat, from dawn through the whole day until 
sunset. Its description gives an unexampled insight into the 
inner commercial life of Constantinople three hundred years ago. 
Evliya names the gilds in order, gives each its patron saint, tells 
the number of its members, and describes the exhibitions each 
presents. He also inserts many curious observations, as to the 
ordinary work of the gild members, related experiences of his 
own, notes from Moslem history, and occasional humorous 
remarks, anecdotes, and stories. An example may be taken from 
the account of the vinegar merchants: ‘The number of men are 
one hundred and fifty. Their patron received the girdle from 
Ins Ben Malek, but I am ignorant of where his tomb is. . . . The 
oldest patron of the vinegar merchants is Jemshid, who having 
planted the vine at the advice of Satan, also made the first 
vinegar. Jemshid is said to be buried at Ephesus. They adorn 
their shops with large bottles, and roll along casks, crying, ‘‘Good 
excellent English vinegar.’’ They have old casks of from sev- 
enty to eighty years’ standing, wherein they put neither raisins 
nor anything else, but hot water only, which in three days 
becomes the best vinegar. Such casks cost an hundred piasters: 
in this manner the vinegar makers as well as the sherbet makers 
sell each drop of water granted to them by heaven.’** 

It is clear that Evliya possessed a very definite, if somewhat 
unpolished sense of humor. Elsewhere he says: ‘Seven hours 
further on is the village of Karajalar, . . . three hundred houses 
of poor but very obstinate Turks: they will sell the trunk of a 
tree (for fire-wood) forty times over, putting it in the water every 
night, so that you may be compelled to lay out ten aspers in 
brushwood to set it on fire. A traveler marked one of these 
trunks by fixing a nail in it, and when he returned three years 
afterwards from the siege of Erivan they gave him the very same 
trunk.’* 





“1. 2. 150. Among many other examples of humorous or picturesque 
description of gilds are those of the executioners, 1. 2. 108; the schoolboys, 
115; the bakers, 120, 121, 126; the captains of the White Sea, 134—135; 
the dispute of the butchers and the merchants, 136—138. 

“2.94. At 1. 2. 85 Evliya says: ‘So famous are these meadows of Kiat- 
haneh, that, if the leanest horse feed in them ten days, he will resemble in 
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Now and then he manifests a naive and delightful, if not pro- 
found philosophy, as for example in his explanation of why there 
are so many sheep in the world: ‘Although a sheep brings forth 
but one a year, yet are all mountains covered with them. Mean- 
while it is a strange thing that dogs and swine have every year 
many young, so that one would believe that the world must be 
filled with them, yet God blesses the sheep because it gets up 
early and breathes the wind of divine mercy. The swine on the 
contrary turns up the earth with its snout the whole night, and 
sleeps during the day. The dog likewise barks the whole night, 
and in the morning with its tail between its feet lies down to 
sleep. Therefore the young of swine and dogs never reach a 
long life. This is a wonderful effect of the wisdom of God’ (1. 
2. 147—148). 

Evliya’s descriptions of travel are uniformly sprightly and 
lively. He narrates the experiences of his journeys, and in 
connection with each place of sojourn tells something of its 
appearance, size, history, the characteristics of its inhabitants, its 
fruits and products, gardens, defenses, buildings, its officers, their 
incomes, and the saints who are buried near.*® Not infrequently 
he repeats conversations and addresses, and he never hesitates to 
speak in the first person, yet always in a natural and inoffensive 
way. His style is regularly characteristic and individual. 

It would be too much to ask of Evliya that he should provide 
serious and adequate reflections upon the institutions and the 
probable future of his country, for he is no political or social 
philosopher. The contemporary English observer Paul Rycaut, 
who could not equal Evliya in inside knowledge, possessed from 
the advantage of foreign birth a far superior objectivity of 
view.*® By combining the information given by the two with the 





size and fatness one of the large elephants of Shah Mahmud [of Ghazni].’ 
At the siege of Constantinople there were 40 ships ‘filled with some thou- 
sand scarlet scull-eapped Arabs, burning as brandy, and sharp as hawks’ 
(1. 1. 37). After a battle near the Iron Gates ‘the white bodies of the 
infidels were strewed upon the white snow’ (1. 1. 159). Does it reveal 
humor, credulity, or mere stupidity when he says (1. 1. 56) that the doors 
of St. Sofia ‘are all so bewitched by talismans that if you count them ever 
so many times, there always appears to be one more than there was 
before’? 

“” Cf. the description of the town of Kopri, 2. 218. 

“Sir Paul Ryecaut, The History of the Present State of the Ottoman 
Empire, London, 1668. 
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testimonies of other travelers, as the Frenchmen Du Vignau and 
Tavernier,*’ it is possible to reconstruct with much vividness, 
depth, and truth the vanished Ottoman society of the seventeenth 
century. 

The translation, so far as it may be judged without a compari- 
son with the original, is careful and generally accurate. The 
English used is occasionally a little foreign,** but on the whole 
it is smooth, clear, and lively. The introduction contains a 
number of errors, due perhaps to von Hammer’s reliance upon 
memory for Evliya’s statements about his career.*® The transla- 
tion reaches the end of the second of four volumes written by 
Evliya, at the year 1648 (2. 243). Immediately afterward he 
went on his pilgrimage to Mecca, on which he passed through 
Palestine and Egypt. Von Hammer once saw the third volume, 
containing the travels in Egypt, in the library of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid I, but could never again find it there or discover another 
copy anywhere (1. 2. 200, 255 n. 23). Nor could he find any 
evidence that Evliya had continued the account of his travels 
beyond the year 1655 (1. 1. xii). Had the Turkish writer car- 
ried out his plan to the full and narrated the experiences of his 
whole life, he might have produced a work unique in interest as 
well as in magnitude. As it is, one cannot perhaps dissent 
seriously from the summary opinion of the translator, who says: 
‘Evliya must be considered as but an indifferent poet and his- 
torian. But in the description of the countries he visited he is 
most faithful, and his work must be allowed to be unequaled by 
any other hitherto known Oriental travels’ (1. 1. xiv). At any 
rate he deserves to be placed in the group with such famous 
wanderers as Masudi, Benjamin of Tudela, Ibn Jubair, and Ibn 
Batutah. 


“ J. B. Tavernier, Nouvelle relation de l’intérieur du Serrail du Grand 
Seigneur, Paris, 1681; Sieur Du Vignau, L’Etat présent de la puissance 
Ottomane, Paris, 1687. 

“For instance, the use of ‘chapel’ (Kapelle) for ‘band’, of ‘seorch’ 
(écorcher) for ‘flay’, ete. 

* See notes 17 and 35. Von Hammer says also that Evliya’s uncle Malik 
Ahmed went to Constantinople to be married to a second princess (1. 1. xii), 
whereas the text states that he went to be present at the marriage of a 
princess. He says that Evliya traveled 41 years (1. 1. vi), while the text 
gives the number as 51 (1. 1. 174). 





NAVIGATION TO THE FAR EAST UNDER THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 


Witrrep H. ScHuorr 


CoMMERCIAL MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 


Communication between Mediterranean lands and the Far 
East, which had been growing in importance since establishment 
of political contact in the conquests of Alexander and the conse- 
quent opening of the overland caravan routes, became exceed- 
ingly active between the first and third centuries of the Christian 
era through the discovery of the periodicity of the trade winds 
and the opening of active maritime traffic. There was, however, 
among writers in the Roman world considerable confusion 
because of their assumption that the land and sea routes had the 
same destination. This confusion, due partly to primitive mis- 
conceptions of geography, was greatly enhanced by the surpri- 
sing misinterpretation of reports of various travelers upon which 
Ptolemy based his geographical calculations. 

In tracing the caravan route it is impossible to go far astray 
because of limitations imposed by mountains, deserts, and water- 
courses. Richthofen (China, 1. 10) and others have followed 
the whole route between the Pamirs and Sera metropolis, which 
may quite surely be identified with the ancient Chinese capital 
Singan-fu. This was the great trade route of the silk merchants, 
and that trade was already of importance in the second century 
before the Christian era. The sea route was opened first to the 
west coast of India and Ceylon, where contact was made with 
another sea route leading further east known to the natives of 
India as the ‘golden route," and its eastern termini as the 
‘golden and silver islands’—whence silk was also obtained. 
Inland from these islands (or shores, either interpretation being 
possible), was a metropolis Sina Sinorum, known to the Roman 
world by hearsay only, and assumed to be identical with the 
earlier known Sera metropolis, so that both caravan and maritime 
routes were supposed to have reached the same trade centers. 





*Nundo Lal Dey, Notes on the History of the District of Hugli or the 
Ancient Rada, JASB new series, 6, no. 11, 1910. 
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Although the various ports of call along this ocean route have 
been reasonably identified by comparison of place names, con- 
sideration of sailing conditions may still yield matter of interest. 

Graeco-Roman navigation in the Indian ocean, as we know 
from ample evidence from coins, painting, and sculpture, was 
carried on in open craft, felucca rigged, very similar to the Arab 
dhows of our own time. Sailing before the wind was preferred: 
considerable effort was required to hold a course with the wind 
abeam, and tacking against the wind was not attempted out of 
sight of land because neither log nor compass was available for 
calculating or holding a course. The trade winds, which blew 
from southwest to northeast between April and October, and in 
the reverse direction between October to April, had doubtless 
long been used by Arab and Dravidian mariners, but vessels 
from Egypt to reach these ocean winds depended also on the 
so-called etesian winds blowing from north to south, and setting 
in usually about mid-summer, to carry them on the long journey 
down the Red Sea.? The time for their voyage was therefore 
very limited. We learn from Pliny (Hist. Nat. 6. 26) that ves- 
sels set sail from Egypt at mid-summer and in about thirty days 
arrived at the Straits. There they met the trade wind, which 
they gave the name Hippalus from the first of their countrymen 
to discover its use, and after exchanging cargo, set sail for India 
and reached the Malabar coast in forty days. Owing to depreda- 
tions of pirates, they were obliged to steer with the wind partly 
abeam so as to make a landfall at the Tamil ports near the 
southern extremity of India. There they again exchanged cargo 
and set sail on their return voyage in December, using the south- 
east trade wind, which, owing to climatic influence due to the 
Sahara and Arabian deserts, is projected up the Red Sea as a 
southerly wind. Only by adopting this sailing schedule could 
the return journey be made in the same season. The voyage 
from the ports of the Dravidian kingdoms and Ceylon to the 
Far East was undertaken under similar conditions, except that, 
since no secondary passage had to be made through a body of 
water like the Red Sea, the whole period of each monsoon could 
be utilized. It was easy for the Chola mariners to reach Farther 
India and the South China Sea with a longer period for exchange 





? Peripl. Mar. Erythr. 57. 
17 JAOS 87 
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of cargoes and to return the same season. For vessels hailing 
from Red Sea ports this was impossible. To the Greek or Roman 
merchant who ventured to the Far East this was a venture 
indeed, not to be undertaken unless under exceptional conditions 
of charter or cargo to be secured. There is, however, good 
reason to believe that the eastern sea trade of India exceeded its 
western trade and that the commercial activity of Rome in its 
prosperous period was but the reflection of greater activity in the 
capitals of India from Madura to Palibothra. 

Comparison of the evidence available from the records of 
Rome, India, and China is of interest. Professor Hirth* has 
made the Chinese Annals available, and we find that although 
the southern coast of China proper, including the ports of 
Kwang-Tung and Fo-Kien provinces, had not as yet been made 
part of China, the province of Tong-King had been over-run by 
the Chinese B. C. 214, was incorporated into the Empire B. C. 
111, and remained a Chinese possession until A. D. 263.4 This 
conquest followed that of the province of Yun-Nan, still one of 
the richest provinces of China in metals, in forestry and agricul- 
ture. From the capital of Yun-Nan situated on an inland lake, 
vividly described by Marco Polo (2. 48), and evidently reflected 
through the accounts of the Roman traders, there was a well- 
defined trade route down the Yang-tse river and overland 
through central China to the capital Singan-fu on the watershed 
of the Yellow River; and from the adjoining plateau of eastern 
Tibet through parallel valleys within a few miles of each other 
flow not only the Yang-Tse and the Red River of Tong-King, 
but the Me-Kong of Cochin China, the Salwin and Irawadi of 
Burma. Adjoining Yun-Nan in the water-sheds of these Bur- 
mese rivers was located the kingdom of the Shans, then an 
important tribal federation, and there is reason to believe that an 
active trade existed out of China through Yun-Nan with the 
Shans as intermediaries. A Chinese record dating from A. D. 
120 informs us that ‘the king of the country of Shan sent an 
embassy to the Chinese Emperor offering musicians and jug- 
glers,’ whose accomplishments suggest the juggling of India, and 





* China and the Roman Orient, passim, from which references herein are 


quoted. 
* Richthofen, op. cit. 1. 509. 
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who said: ‘We are men from the west of the sea. The west 
of the sea is the same as Ta-Tsin. In the southwest of the 
country of Shan one passes through to Ta-Tsin.”> While Ta-Tsin 
was the name given by the Chinese to the eastern lands of the 
Roman Empire, it cannot always be given that meaning, and in 
this case seems to mean merely people coming from the West. 
The route is, however, clear; the embassy came by sea to the 
southwest of the Shan country, that is, the Gulf of Martaban, the 
shores immediately east of the modern Rangoon, and proceeded 
inland up one of the river valleys. The modern rail route leav- 
ing Rangoon follows the valley of the Sittaung river to Mandalay, 
thence up the Irawadi. At Bhamo, the head of navigation on 
that river, the overland route to Yun-Nan began crossing the 
parallel gorges of the other rivers by suspension bridges. The 
earlier route probably ascended the Salwin passing the Shan 
capital Theinni and crossing the other rivers a little lower down, 
both routes having as their destination Yun-nan-fu, Cheng-tu-fu, 
and finally Singan-fu. Another Chinese record informs us that 
in A. D. 166 the king of Ta-Tsin, ‘An-tun,’ who may of course 
be identified with Mareus Aurelius, ‘sent an embassy with tribute 
from the frontier of Jih-Nan,’ and that ‘merchants of this 
country frequently visit Fu-Nan, Jih-Nan, and Kiao-Tsi,’ but 
that ‘few of the inhabitants of those southern frontier states 
ever went to Ta-Tsin.”® We have here evidently still a confusion 
of Burma, southern India, and the Roman East. The name of 
Antoninus suggests a stray Roman subject, but the merchants 
‘frequently visiting the southern states,’ which we may identify 
with the modern Siam, Annam, and Tong-King, must have come 
from the ports of India or Ceylon. Another record dating from 
the fourth century gives us the route from the Chinese capital 
to its Tong-King seaport, and the routes down the other rivers 
as follows: ‘southeast you come to Kiao-Tsi; there is also con- 
nection by water [in fact by both river and ocean routes] with 
the principalities of Yun-Nan and Yung-Chang [near Bhamo; 
that is, through Burma].’ Chinese interest in distant lands is 
reflected in this same record in its concluding observation: 
‘Although in that country, Ta-Tsin, sun and moon and the con- 
5 Hou-han-shu, ec. 86. 

* Ibid. c. 88; Liang-shu, ec. 54. 
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stellations are quite the same as in China, former historians say 
that going a hundred li west of Tiao-Chih [mouth of the 
Euphrates] you come to the place where the sun sets. This is 
far from being true.” 

From the hills of Yun-Nan came gold, silver, and precious 
stones, silk, and the fragrant cinnanion bark so greatly prized in 
Rome. The upper Yang-Tse in Chinese speech is still the ‘river 
of the golden sands,’ and a recent traveler refers to a neighbor- 
ing river valley as being called the ‘silver shore.”* The overland 
route from Yun-Nan to the upper Irawadi was used by conquer- 
ing Chinese troops in the 18th century and was by them called 
the ‘gold and silver route.’”® The southern port of China men- 
tioned in the record as southeast from Yun-Nan, that is, down 
the Song-Koi or Red River of Tong-King and named Kiao-Tsi, 
we may safely follow Richthofen in identifying as the Kattigara 
(or Katti-nagara, from some Prakrit-speaking pilot?) of Ptolemy 
and other Roman writers. This gave the Chinese Empire an 
outlet to the southern seas, the sailing course from which, being 
within the tropics, was steered by the southern cross and not 
the north star. The south seems to have been the cardinal direc- 
tion with the Chinese. The magnetic needle having already been 
known to them for centuries, although apparently not put to 
practical uses for navigation, was also called the south-pointing 
chariot.’° 

Indian records of Farther India show very active communica- 
tion at this same time. There was missionary activity of all 
creeds then held in India—Brahmin, Buddhist, and Jain—and 
there was active sea trade. The ‘golden route’ of the Chinese 
was known in India as the Golden Coast, Suvarna bhiimi, and 
near one of the mouths of the Ganges was an important port of 
India named Suvarna Grama, the Golden Port, better known in 
the days of Arab trade as Sonargaon.* Not only from the 





7 Wei-shu, e. 102. 

* Johnston, From Peking to Mandalay, p. 35, 44, 104, 255. 

® Cordier’s Yule’s Marco Polo, 2. 67-76. 

# Hirth, Ancient History of China, p. 126-134. 

“ Nundo Lal Dey, Notes on Ancient Anga or the District of Bhagalpur, 
JASB new series, 10, no. 9, 1914; cf. the Mahadjanaka Jataka, where a 
single ship from Champa to Suvarnabhimi had on board seven caravans 
with their beasts. 
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kingdoms of the Ganges was there navigation across the Bay of 
Bengal: from southern India the sea trade was so important 
that the Andhra kings struck numerous coins bearing the impres- 
sion of capacious two-masted vessels used in that service and 
evidently regarded as the source of national power and pros- 
perity. The Tamil poem Paddinappalai* gives us a vivid 
description of a busy port of the Chola Kingdom, Kaviripad- 
dinam, which was built on the northern bank of the Kaviri river, 
then a broad and deep stream into which heavily laden ships 
entered from the sea without slackening sail. At the beach 
were raised platforms and warehouses where cargoes were stored. 
The goods were stamped with the royal tiger stamp after pay- 
ment of customs duty and then released to the merchants. 
Close by were settlements of the Yavana merchants, which name 
included not only Ionians or Greeks, but Graeco-Bactrians and 
Parthians. Here were quartered foreign traders from other 
lands beyond the seas, and precious cargoes of many kinds were 
brought from all directions—from the northern mountains, the 
western coast, the valley of the Ganges, Ceylon and Burma. 
There were lighthouses built of brick and mortar which exhibited 
flashing lights at night to guide ships to port. Among the work- 
men on the Chola palace in that city were not only artisans from 
all parts of India, but carpenters from Yavana, that is, probably 
Greeks from Egypt or Syria. Another Tamil poem describes 
the ‘seaport of Muchiri on the west coast near the mouth of the 
Periyar where the beautiful large ships of the Yavanas bringing 
gold come splashing the white foam on the waters of the Periyar 
which belongs to the Cherala and return laden with pepper.’** 
An early Sanskrit play of India, ‘The Little Clay Cart,’ 
describes the same activity. One of the characters is a gentleman 
‘dressed in silken raiment glittering with rich ornaments.’ In 
one of the scenes appears a row of jewelers’ shops ‘where skilful 
artists are examining pearls, topazes, sapphires, beryls, rubies, 
lapis lazuli, coral, and other jewels; some set rubies in gold; 
some work with gold ornaments on colored thread; some string 
pearls; some grind lapis lazuli; some pierce shells and some cut 





* Quoted from Mookerji, History of Indian Shipping, p. 135-6; see also 
Pillai, The Tamils 1800 Years Ago, p. 16, 24-26. 

* Erukkaddur Thayan Kannanar-Akam; quoted from Mookerji, op. 
cit. p. 135. 
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coral.”** In this list there are gems from all four points of the 
compass. 

Meager enough are the Roman references to this sea trade. 
The conditions of the journey given by Pliny have already been 
mentioned. The author of the Periplus mentions the three 
kingdoms of southern India: Chera, with its port of Muziris, 
the Muchiri of the Tamil poets; Pandya, the capital of which, 
Madura, Pliny reports as Modiera; and the ‘coast country,’ that 
is, Chola, with its capital called Argaru, that is Uragapura, 
Uraiyir, the modern Trichinopoly on the Kaviri, while the port 
of Kaviripaddinam he mentions as Camara, and says that there 
were in that port not only the large single-masted vessels peculiar 
to the Malabar coast, but others very much larger which made 
the voyage to Chryse and the Ganges. He mentions Chryse as 
‘an island opposite the Ganges and under the rising sun’ and 
tells us that beyond Chryse the sea comes to an end, and that to 
the north was ‘a land called This with an inland city called 
Thinae from which silk was brought overland through Bactria 
to the Gulf of Cambay and by way of the Ganges to the ports of 
Damirica,’ that is, Tamil Land, the Tamilakam of their poets 
(Peripl. Mar. Erythr. 63, 64). 

There is apparent confusion here between the overland Turke- 
stan route to North China and the combined sea and land route to 
South China. Thinae, the eastern metropolis, may be the same 
in name as Theinni, the Shan capital’®; though the Turkestan 
caravans never reached it, and it is not north of the Gulf of 
Tong-King, which is the place where the outer sea was thought 
to come to an end. Burma, Yun-Nan, and China proper were 
brought into one peninsula by as late a geographer as Edrisi. 

The sea route to Kattigara, according to Marinus of Tyre, was 
twenty days coasting south from the Golden Chersonese to a 
place called Zabai, whence, sailing ‘a little to the left of south’ 
one came in ‘some days’ to Kattigara. How many days he could 
not tell, but thought ‘some,’ as reported to him by mariners, 
meant ‘many.’ Ptolemy (1. 14) criticized him severely, and 
said ‘some’ meant ‘few,’ and that Kattigara was therefore close 


* Mrcchakatika, Act 4, tr. Ryder, Cambridge, 1905, p. 70. 
* Kingsmill, The Mantse and the Golden Chersonese, JRAS China 
Branch, 35. 76-101. 
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by the Golden Chersonese. He plotted it on his map, fixed the 
latitude and longitude, and then asserted that the coast beyond 
trended westward, joining Africa below Zanzibar. But, caleu- 
lations notwithstanding, he was guessing, just like Josephus who 
said Solomon’s ships went for gold ‘to the land that of old was 
called Ophir, but now the Golden Chersonese, which belongs to 
India’ (Ant. Jud. 8. 2). 

Marcian of Heraclea, generally considered a mere compiler out 
of Ptolemy, gives further details of the far eastern voyage. The 
unknown land east of the Sinae, and the unknown land south of 
the sea called Prasodes (this name being identical with the 
Green Sea of the Arab geographers and the Erythraean or Red 
Sea of the Greeks, although apparently derived from the Sanskrit 
prasdda, ‘pacific’) came together, making ‘a sort of angle near 
the Gulf of the Sinae.’ Above the Sinae, he said, was the region 
of the Seri and their metropolis; the unknown eastern land was 
dotted w':'. ‘stagnant lakes, in which great reeds grow, so closely 
crowded togecher that men cross over the lakes by walking upon 
them’—which may readily refer to the lakes of Yun-Nan and 
the bamboos used for bridges there. He mentions Thinae, the 
metropolis of the Sinae, as ‘the border between the known and 
the unknown land’; but the sailing course beyond Kattigara, he 
says, ‘cannot be set down in stages or figures,’ because ‘there are 
no witnesses to point out the course unless it be some God who 
knows. ’”?® 

But it is noteworthy that Marcian’s sailing distance, ignoring 
his directions, is reasonably accurate between his ‘Point of 
Departure’ at the westernmost mouth of the Ganges, and the 
mouth of the Cottiaris river by Kattigara, if we take that to be 
the Song-Ka or Red River of Tong-King.** And from that point 
it is true that ‘the unknown land to the east’ makes ‘a sort of 
angle’ with a land reaching westward, the Island of Hai-Nan. 
Marcian’s sailing course also is correct, holding southward from 
the Golden Chersonese, if we take that as the Martaban coast— 
the modern Moulmein—and not the lower tip of the Malay 
Peninsula. There, however, his knowledge ends. 





%* Peripl. Mar. Ext. 44, 46: fifth mouth of Ganges to frontier of Sinae, 
45,350 stadia; thence to Cottiaris R., 12,650 stadia. 

* Ibid. 44. Concerning the ‘Point of Departure’ cf. Nundo Lal Dey, 
The Vikramasila Monastery, JASB new series, 5, no. 1, 1909. 
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There is a triple confusion in all these sailing courses of the 
Roman period. Mediterranean courses were set by the north 
star, and ‘the right-hand coast’ would be east. Red Sea courses 
were set by the wind and the coast-line, never far distant, and the 
direction being south, the western or African shore was the 
‘right-hand coast’ and the eastern or Asiatic shore the ‘left-hand 
coast.’ At the Horn of Africa, Cape Guardafui, the course was 
set by the trade winds, and connection was made with the active 
shipping of India, where the cardinal direction was east. This 
may have led to Pliny’s and Ptolemy’s failure to realize the 
southern extension of India, which was well known to the author 
of the Periplus. At the Tamil ports in Southern India, connec- 
tion was made with shipping bound across the Bay of Bengal 
to the Golden Chersonese, also a course steered by the trade 
winds. There connection was made with Malay or Chinese ship- 
ping bound to Kattigara, but once past the Straits of Malacca, 
directions were reversed, and an actual east-and-north course 
was reported as south-and-west. This may have been due merely 
to the different point of view of the steersman. The Greek 
southbound was steering backward, as it were; and the Chinaman 
forward, south being his cardinal direction. 

But finally we have the correct description of the trend of the 
coast at the head of the Gulf of Tong-King, indicating personal 
observation by some navigator who was neither Tamil, Hindu, 
nor Chinese, and the wholly unwarranted assumption that the 
coast of Hainan extended westward all the way to Cape Prasum 
in Africa (Peripl. Mar. Ext. 40). A like assumption was made 
by the author of the Periplus for Ceylon (Peripl. Mar. Erythr. 
61). Both were due to the notion of a southern continent or 
Antichthones, conceived by both Greeks and Romans as necessary 
to counterbalance the Eurasian continent and so prevent it from 
sliding off toward the ultimate north.** 

The inferences as to Roman enterprise by sea to the far east 
are negative. That Roman shipping frequented the ports of the 








* Cf. Pomponius Mela, De Situ Orbis, 1. 9: quod si est alter Orbis, sunt- 
que oppositi nobis a meridie Antichthones, ne illud quidem a vero nimium 
abscesserit, in illis terris ortum amnem, ubi subter maria caeco alveo 
penetraverit, in Nostris rursus emergere et hac re solstitio accrescere, quod 
tum hiems sit unde oritur. Alia quoque in his terris mira sunt 
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Tamil Kingdoms and Ceylon is undoubted. But of the great 
beyond, they brought back hearsay. The author of the Periplus, 
like Tavernier in the 17th Century, gives us a summary out of 
the Ramayana and the Puranas. Marinus of Tyre gives the 
accounts of a few other mariners, on which Ptolemy makes spe- 
cious calculations. Tamil literature and coinage alike testify to 
maritime enterprise eastward, and Chinese annals refer to a few 
visits of people coming ‘from the west of the sea’—which may 
mean Tamil Land and Ceylon, though in one case the mention of 
An-Tun seems to mean a Roman subject. All point to the same 
conclusion, that Roman ships in the Bay of Bengal and the China 
Sea were so rare that two or three in a century might tell their 
tale. 

But what of that other voyager out of the west, who came to 
Kattigara and, being conducted to the Chinese Court, gave an 
account of the lands to the west of the sea, which the Annalist 
warns us are not at the place where the sun sets? His name 
comes to us as 7'sin-Lun'®; that may be no more than Lun, the 
Tsin, or Roman; and may not Lun also be some attempt of the 
Chinaman to pronounce Romanus? Here was an earlier Marco 
Polo who should have been imprisoned by some enemy, that the 
world might be the richer for his memoirs. For of the vast 
Pacific the only witness to the Roman world might be, as Marcian 
put it, ‘some God who knows.’ 





” Liang-shu, ¢c. 54. 
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Babylonian Titles of Medical Textbooks 


In CT 14, plate 23, the obverse of K 9283 and K 259 are repro- 
duced. The former tablet deals with the treatment of bites and 
stings of venomous animals; the latter is a pharmaco-therapeutic 
list for toothache, shaking tooth, and tooth-decay. The reverse 
of neither of the tablets is there published. The obverse of 
K 259 was first reproduced together with K 191 by Sayce and is 
widely used in the literature. The lack of reproductions of the 
reverse has been a handicap in the determination of the relation- 
ship of the different pharmaco-therapeutic series of tablets. The 
authorities of the British Museum have allowed the reverse to be 
photographed, and a reproduction of it accompanies this note. 

The principal part is the phraseology known from every colo- 
phon of Assurbanipal’s library. Of the first extant line of the 
reverse of K 259 only traces are preserved. The end of this line 
and the next 3 lines read: nisik tupsaruti Sa ina Sarani alik 
mahria mamma Sstpru suatu la thuzw.... mala baésmu ina 
tuppani astur asnik abrima ana tamarti Sttassia kirib ikallia ukin. 
The signs of the lacuna are: TJ] KIB SA AN IV U LI. The 
first part of the phraseology (nisik to ukin) recurs in every tablet 
of the swalu series, and there a longer passage of the lacuna 
shows the real title of the medical textbook of which the three 
sualu tablets form a separate volume. The above lacuna of 
K 259 is again the real title of a large series of tablets containing 
the materia medica, the indication of the special drug, and its 
special application, arranged in classified form in three columns. 
It was some sort of Babylonian practitioner’s memorandum. 


FELIX VON OEFELE 


New York City 






The Name Hammurabi 


Since the appearance of Ungnad’s note on ‘Ammurapi,’ ZA 
22 (1908), p. 7 f., the spelling Hammurapi has gradually been 
displacing the older transcription of the name of the greatest 
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of the kings of the First Dynasty of Babylon. So generally has 
Ungnad’s reading been accepted that the time seems to have come 
when one may be asked to show cause for not adopting the new 
spelling.’ 

Ungnad’s argument is based almost wholly upon the form 
Am-mu-ra-PI found on K 552, a letter published by Harper, 
Letters, 3, No. 255. On this name Ungnad has the following to 
say: ‘Eine Assimilation oder sonst einen Grund weswegen b zu 
p geworden sein sollte, kann ich in dem Namen des K6nigs nicht 
entdecken. Wir werden demnach anzunehmen haben, das der 
Schreiber tatsichlich Ammurapi hérte oder sprach.’ 

But then the ancients at times show a deplorable disinclination 
to abide by the rules laid down in our Assyrian grammars. Per- 
haps the scribe made a mistake or was careless. Assyrian scribes 
could make mistakes and they could be careless. One of them 
wrote ru-ku-pt-ia for ru-ku-bi-ia (Sennacherib, Taylor Cylinder, 
5. 80)—to mention the last example my eyes happened to rest 
upon. Or the scribe may have been a Babylonian. His signs 
are Babylonian, not Assyrian. In that case the PJ-sign may have 
had a value other than pi. In view of such possibilities as these 
I have felt all along that Ungnad had failed to prove his case, and 
therefore, saw no reason for adopting his spelling. I believe we 
are now in a position to show that the spelling Hammurapi does 
not render the real pronunciation of the name any better than 
does Hammurabi, if as well. 

The name Hammurabi was explained by a late Assyrian scribe 
as equivalent to kimtu rapastu (kim-ta ra-pa-as-tum) ‘the wide- 
spread people,’ VR 44. This etymology does not fall in line 
with Ungnad’s conclusions, so the scribe is labeled ‘der nicht sehr 
erfahrene Nameninterpret.’ Neither does Professor Prince see 
any reason for taking the etymology seriously, JBL 29 (1910), p. 
21 f. I agree with Ungnad that the scribe probably did not 
regard the element rabi as Babylonian, else he would have trans- 
lated kimtu rabitu. Perhaps I am inclined to give the scribe 
too high a rating as a philologist, but if he pronounced it rapi, 
as Ungnad asserts he must have done, we ought to be able to find 








1 Even the proofreaders of the University of Chicago Press took advan- 
tage of the writer’s absence from the city to correct his Hammurabi into 
Hammurapi, AJSL 33 (1917), p. 250 f. 
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sorae West-Semitic word which the scribe saw in rapt and which 
he supposed had the meaning rapastu ‘wide, numerous.’ Evi- 
dently Ungnad did not think it worth while to attempt to do this. 

We now know that the interest of scribes in personal names 
did not spring up in late Assyrian days, but goes back to the 
time of the First Dynasty and earlier. Dr. Chiera has recently 
published a syllabary and lists of personal names which were 
the work of the priest-professors and students of the Temple 
School at Nippur.? Besides Sumerian and Akkadian names 
these lists contain many which Chiera calls ‘Amoritic.’ We used 
to call them ‘West-Semitic.’ But the label is immaterial. 
Chiera pointed out some interesting variant spellings of Amoritic 
names (p. 37). Alongside of di-PI-ir-a-bi (a-hi, mu-ti) we find 
di-Bl-ir-a-bi (ete.). Another name appears in these forms: 
ar-pu(or bu)-wm, ar-mu-e-um, and ar-wi(PI)-um. Still another 
has the variant spellings ar-mi-twm and ar-wi(PI)-tum. 

At first sight the di-PI-ir and di-BlI-ir variants seem to bear 
out Ungnad’s contention. But in the time of the First Dynasty 
of Babylon, the period from which these school-texts come, the 
PI-sign almost invariably had the value w(a, i, wu). Dvibir is, 
therefore, not a variant of dipir but of diwir. These and the other 
variants given above show that besides the PI-sign the bi-, pu(or 
bu)-, mu-, and mi-signs were used to render a West-Semitic w.* 

Is Hammurabi the Babylonian rendering of a West-Semitic 
name Ammurawt? If so, the scribe who wrote the name 
AmmuraPI probably pronounced it Ammurawi, not Ammurapi, 
and the main prop of Ungnad’s argument falls to the ground. 





? Lists of Personal Names from the Temple School of Nippur (nos. 1 and 
2 published). 

*Chiera saw this. He also shows that we shall probably have to correct 
our reading of names beginning in apil (abil), usually translated ‘son of,’ 
and read instead awil ‘man of.’ 

‘We know that the w was disappearing from the Babylonian language. 
In forms where it was retained the PI-sign came to be the ordinary sign 
used to reproduce it. That this usage was reached through a process of 
elimination is shown by the use of the pu(bu)-, mi-, and mw-signs. In 
course of time awilum became amélu. Cf. mu-uwm-ma-al-li-da-at, of 1. 4 of 
the Babylonian version of the Creation Epic. Note also that in the Code 
of Hammurabi we find the participle bdbil and the noun biblum, which are 
derived from the root wabdlu. 
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But the question of the etymology of the name still remains. 
At this point we must note the important variant Ha-am-mu-ra- 
bi-th, found in a Mesopotamian document published by Johns in 
PSBA 29 (1907), p. 177, and the name IJli-rabih of the Amarna 
Letters.° Hommel compares the element rabih ‘wide’ with the 
Arabic rabaha, rabagha, rafaha, rafugha (OLZ 1907, p. 485, n. 
2). Ungnad reads rapih and thinks of the Arabic cy or a)» 


but in view of the fact that neither of these roots has been 
found in West-Semitic names he does not care to press the matter 
of the etymology of this element of the name. There is smooth 
sailing if we assume that rabih stood for the West-Semitic rawith. 
The root [I rawih has the general meaning ‘to be airy, roomy, 
wide,’ and kimtu rapastu would then be a fair translation of the 
name Hammurabi. HammuraBI and AmmuraPI are variants, 
like di-BI-ir-abi and di-PI-ir-abi, of an Amorite name, the middle 
radical of whose second element was w. The disappearance of 
the f in the Babylonian forms of the name causes no difficulty. 
Whether the first element of the name, Hammu, is to be taken 
as the equivalent of the West-Semitic OY ‘people, family,’ as 
the Assyrian scribe believed, or as the epithet of a deity, as most 
modern scholars hold, cannot, I believe, be decided.’ 


D. D. LucKENBILL 
University of Chicago 


Assyrian lanu, ‘aspect’—Arabic laun, ‘color’ 


In Assyrian we have a noun lénu ‘aspect, form.’ The 
Sumerian equivalent is alam, which is also explained by Assyrian 
calmu ‘image’ and by ¢aldlu ‘to lie down’ (cf. SGI 9; 196, 1. 7; 
206, mu ii). Assyrian lénu is a synonym of igaru (= higaru 





* See Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna Tafeln, index, p. 1563. 

*Hommel’s rabif also has the meaning ‘wide,’ but if we start with this 
we cannot account for the Babylonian variants, raBI and raPI. The 
Amraphel of Gen. 14 is of no more value in the determination of the 
pronunciation of Hammurabi than is the Asnapper of Ezra 4. 10 for that of 
Ashurbanipal. 

‘For the literature on the different attempts to interpret this name see 
Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal Names, p. 84. 
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‘enclosure, wall’ (cf. SGl 26, 49, 192, 274). HW 382* separates 
lanu ‘enclosure’ from lénu ‘aspect, form, frame.’ We call an 
enclosing border (French cadre = Latin quadrum ‘square’) a 
frame and frame denotes also ‘form, structure.’ In NE 136. 60 
we have lan-pdni ‘forecastle’ (lit. ‘enclosure of the front’) = 
French gaillard d’avant, German Back, i. e. the place in the eyes 
of a ship where the seamen live. Another synonym of lénuw is 
zimu, which signifies originally ‘bloom,’ then especially ‘rosy hue 
of the cheeks.’ It has passed into Aramaic as ziud (Dan. 5. 6, 
9, 10; 7. 28), but corresponds to the Arabic zahu, from zéhda, 
1ahé ‘to bloom, flourish.’ 

Just as bat ‘he passed the night’ (Dan. 6. 19) means originally 
‘he housed’ (German er hauste), as a denominative verb derived 
from bait ‘house’ (which is connected with the preposition bé 
‘in’ and the verb ba ‘he entered,’ lit. ‘he inned’; see AJSZ 22. 
259), so Hebrew lan ‘he spent the night’ is derived from a noun 
corresponding to Assyrian lénu ‘enclosure’ (contrast GB*® 385°). 
It means originally ‘he made an enclosure’ (Heb. tird; ef. GB** 
276"; Delitzsch, Jes. 705; BL 119). In the Siaidan and the 
adjoining regions a fenced camp or enclosure for the protection 
of the animals of a caravan during the night is called zareeba; 
for the original meaning of this term see my remarks in AJSL 
32. 66. 

As to the connection between lénu ‘aspect’ and lénu ‘enclo- 
sure,’ we may compare our complexion, which denotes ‘aspect, 
general appearance,’ but especially ‘color of the face’ (French 
teint), although it is derived from Latin complecti ‘to encom- 
pass.’ This shows that Assyrian lénwu is identical with Arabic 
laun ‘color, form, aspect, species’ (cf. Ethiopie gal = gdéual, for 
Arabie gdul). Dr. Ember identifies Arabic lawn = Assyrian 
lanu with Egyptian ’un (f\N) ‘color,’ Coptic EINE ‘image, 
form.’ For the semantic connection between species and 
enclosure we may compare the Latin phrase omnia una compre- 
hensione complectt. Arabic séhnah (or sahné’) means ‘exterior, 
figure, form, complexion,’ while Syriac séhdnté denotes ‘good 
complexion, beautiful natural color,’ and Ethiopic senhdt sig- 
nifies ‘a bald head’ (lit. ‘smooth,’ ef. Heb. haldg, Gen. 27. 11). 
German Glatze is connected with gleissen ‘to glisten’; Middle 
High German glitze means both ‘gloss’ and ‘baldness.’ Arabic 
sdhana signifies ‘to break, bray, triturate, grind, smoothe’ (syn. 
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kdsara, ddlaka, sdhaqa, dé‘ aka, mérasa, mérata). Trituration of 
pigments renders them smooth; cf. my remarks on Sumerian 
daggas ‘mineral pigments’ (lit. ‘ground stone’), which appears 
in Arabic as dag, rags, nigs, nigs (OLZ 16. 493; 17. 53, n. 5). 
Arabic nigi means ‘figure, picture’ and ‘pigment, color’ (cf. 
naqis ‘image, likeness’). Middle High German lich was used 
not only for ‘dead body’ (German Leiche; ef. Eng. likewake, 
lichwake, lichway, lichgate), but also for ‘body, color of the 
skin, hue of the face, complexion, form, figure, appearance, 
aspect.’ Our hue meant originally not only ‘color,’ but also 
‘appearance, form,’ and just as Hebrew malén denotes ‘lodging- 
place,’ while Assyrian lénu means ‘aspect,’ so we have habitation 
‘place of abode’ and habitus ‘general appearance,’ both derived 


from Latin habere. 
Paut Haupt 


Johns Hopkins University 


The Reading of GIS-CH* 


A number of monuments from ancient Babylonia of the early 
period, such as the Stele of Vultures, the cone and net-cylinder 
of Entemena, the vase of Lugal-zag-gi-si, and the clay tablet of 
Uru-ka-gi-na tell us of an important city whose name was 
expressed by the ideogram GIS-UH™, also transliterated GIS-HU™, 
the true reading of which was in doubt. In spite of the confi- 
dence with which some, notably Contenau in the introduction to 
his Contribution a l’histoire économique d’Umma, have recently 
read the ideogram Umma, that reading was by no means certain. 

In a syllabary belonging to the British Museum and published 
in Rawlinson V, col. 1. 4, the reading for GIS-V0H* seemed to the 
copyist, Dr. T. G. Pinches, to be perhaps Sit-ma. In CT 12. 
28. 4, Dr. R. C. Thompson, in 1901, gave the following for the 
equivalent: {EY 'H. Meissner copied the text thus: "SHH (see 
ZA 20. 423), for which in his Seltene Ideogramme, no. 8539, he 
offered wm(? oder al)-ma as the reading. In 1915, Dr. Pinches 
re-examined the tablet just before he published the Behrens Col- 
lection, and says the signs seem to be 36H 9, which he thinks 
might be read sir-ma. At the same time he gave up a previous 
reading tl-ma. On the whole he admits that wm-ma may be cor- 
rect. In this connection he also makes the interesting suggestion 
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that the modern Arabic Jokha may be a corruption of the ancient 
GIS-UH. 

In the writer’s collection there is a small tablet which puts 
the reading Um-ma beyond any further doubt. It consists of 
unbaked, light-brown clay. The left border of the obverse is 
worn down. Everything of importance on the tablet, however, 
except the first sign of the sixth line is well preserved. That 
sign, which occurs before the city name, Um-ma*, is almost cer- 
tainly shag or shad, meaning ‘at’ or ‘in.’ 

The contents of the tablet relate to three consignments of grain, 
one of which Ur-nun-gal received, another Ningirsu-nishag, the 
remainder being left in Umma. In the first line of the reverse 
the sign kab before kisib is new to the writer. In this connection 
very likely it means ‘stamped’ by the seal of A-ab-ba. Whether 
the sign following the name is a compound of b1 and diS meaning 
‘his first,’ or whether it is intended for sim, a title, or is a new 
sign altogether, the writer is unable to say. A tentative transla- 
tion of the tablet follows :-— 

‘1 gur 150 qa of wheat, royal (measure), Ur? Nun-gal; 1 gur 
150 qa of wheat, “Nin-gir-su-ni-shag; 1 gur 150 qa surplus in 
Umma. Aabba struck his first seal [ ?]. 

From the month Mas-azag-kii to the month A-ki-ti, six months; 


the year the wall of the land was built.’ 
JAMES B. NIEs 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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REVERSE 


TABLET FROM DREHEM DATED IN THE REIGN OF DUNGI, KING OF UR 
(See Nies, ‘The Reading of GIS-UHki’) 
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REVERSE OF TABLET K259 OF THE KUYOUNJIK COLLECTION, 
BRITISH MUSEUM 


(See von Oefele, ‘Babylonian Titles of Medical Textbooks’) 











